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A FOREWORD 


These  papers  are  published  with  a devotional 
and  edificatory  purpose.  They  embody  some 
of  the  main  working  beliefs  by  which  a way- 
faring preacher  has  enabled  himself  and 
endeavoured  to  enable  others  to  live.  He  has 
not  aimed  at  reconstructing  theology,  but  at 
clearing  the  way,  that  the  soul  might  be  open  to 
receive  a supply  of  new  life  and  feeling.  He 
speaks  of  that  which,  as  the  pragmatists  say, 
he  has  verified  in  his  own  experience,  and  he 
can,  truthfully,  add  in  respect  to  each  paper 
that  he  has  known  it  to  have  meant  something 
to  others  before  he  has  consented  to  its  being 
printed  in  this  more  permanent  form.  In  now 
addressing  himself  to  a wider  public,  he  hopes 
that  he  may  be  able  to  communicate  some  of 
that  intense  and  eager  life  he  has  derived  from 
his  Divine  Subject. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  JESUS 


“ The  conjunction  of  the  three  in  Jesus, — the 
method  of  inwardness,  and  the  secret  of  self- 
renouncement working  in  and  through  this  element 
of  mildness — produce  the  total  impression  of  His 
iTTieiKeia  or  sweet  reasonableness.” — Literature 
AND  Dogma,  p.  139. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  JESUS 

Inwardness  was,  in  the  significant  and 
memorable  phrase  that  Matthew  Arnold  em- 
ployed, the  secret  of  Jesus.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  bewildering  theology  which  the 
wayfaring  man  has  frequently  had  given  to 
him  and  which  he  feels  he  does  not  have 
sufficient  expert  knowledge  to  cross-examine 
and  pronounce  upon ; apart  from  these 
bewildering  theologies  and  apart  from  the 
organization  we  have  established  to  carry  on 
our  work,  and  apart  from  the  variety  of  creeds 
we  have  agreed  to  subscribe  to,  this  is  the  one 
question  it  is  really  necessary  to  ask.  It  is 
the  test  question.  Do  you  remember  to  look 
inwards  ? Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  look 
inwards  ? And  when  you  have  looked  inwards, 
do  you  find  your  life  fed  from  invisible  sources  ? 

If  Jesus  Christ  were  back  among  us  again 
I cannot  persuade  myself  that  He  would 
be  greatly  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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controversies  that  excite  diversity  of  opinion  at 
the  present  time.  If  He  were  at  all  like  what 
He  was  before,  I cannot  think  He  would  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  relative  worth  of  the 
High  Church  and  the  Low  Church  and  the 
Broad  Church.  The  only  Church  that  would 
interest  Him  is,  perhaps,  what  will  become  the 
Church  of  the  future,  namely,  the  Deep  Church. 
He  would  say  in  the  depths  of  your  own  being 
you  can  discover  meat  to  eat.  Close  the  eye  of 
sense.  Put  a curb  upon  your  appetite.  Let  it 
not  be  that  at  every  hour  of  the  night  and  day 
you  are  tossed  about  and  perplexed  by  the 
anxieties  of  business.  When  you  have  made  it 
a habit  of  your  soul  to  turn  inward,  enough  to 
sustain  your  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  will  be 
forthcoming.  And  if  you  listened  to  His 
unworldly  counsel  and  acted  upon  it.  He  would 
count  you  one  of  His.  That  is  where  Jesus 
Christ  would  draw  the  line.  It  would  cut 
across,  as  you  can  see,  some  of  the  conventional 
and  usual  lines  of  distinction  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  between  Romanist  and 
Protestant  for  example,  between  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  between  Evangelical  and  Unitarian. 
Some  in  each  of  these  camps,  I am  afraid  with- 
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out  exception,  would  be  reckoned  against  Him. 
Some  in  each  of  these  camps,  I am  certain, 
would  be  reckoned  with  Him.  And  it  is,  for 
that  very  reason,  imperative  that  we  should 
listen  to  our  Master  in  this  particular.  It  made 
Him  equal  to  the  work  of  life.  It  made  Him 
equal  to  the  final  sacrifice  by  which  it  was 
consummated.  He  drew  His  inspiration  from 
the  hidden  and  unseen  source  of  religion.  “ I 
and  the  Father  are  one.”  In  His  own  heart 
was  heard  the  voice  of  God.  The  river  of 
righteousness  poured  into  His  soul. 

But  not  to  delay  further  over  the  idea  of 
inwardness  but  to  illuminate  the  idea  and  to 
expand  the  point,  let  me  pass  on  to  what  the 
inward-looking  Jesus  declared  to  be  His  meat 
and  drink. 

The  will  of  God  in  our  experience  is  not 
always  revealed  with  sufficient  clearness  for  us 
to  distinguish  it.  We  do  not  care  to  risk  our 
future  lives  upon  it.  But  there  are  in  the  lives 
of  almmst  everyone  epoch-marking  moments 
when  it  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
with  unmistakable  certainty,  what  it  is  he 
ought  to  do,  what  it  is  he  ought  to  be  and  in 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  it  he  acts.  He 
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is  glad  to  act.  He  is  caught  away  with  enthu- 
siastic and  passionate  desire  to  fulfil  it. 

The  religious  doctrine  of  the  will  was  not 
taught  by  Him  for  the  first  time.  Others  had 
taught  it  before  Him.  Others  had  shaped 
their  lives  according  to  it.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  Stoics  and  the  remarkable 
fortitude  with  which  they  bore  the  calamities 
and  reverses  of  life  ? When  any  misfortune 
befell  them,  when  death  visited  their  circle  of 
friends  and  took  away  from  them  a husband 
or  a wife  or  a son  or  a daughter,  it  was  their 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  was  their 
endeavour  to  bear  up  under  it  and  show  none 
of  the  usual  signs  of  emotion  and  sorrow. 
They  crushed  their  feelings.  They  said  it  is 
the  will  of  God  and  that  will  of  God, 
whatever  it  is,  ought  to  be  done.  One  cannot 
help  admiring  their  pluck.  Here  were  men  of 
no  ordinary  courage.  They  took  life  seriously, 
far  more  seriously  than  some  of  us  who  make 
professions  of  a better  faith.  They  had  a 
dogged  and  determined  sense  of  duty.  It  told 
them  that  their  lives  were  not  their  own. 
They  were  overshadowed  by  Heaven.  They 
must  school  themselves  into  conformity  with 
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it.  They  must  bend  their  inclinations  and 
desires  to  give  it  their  loyal  obedience.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Stoic  made  it,  in  fact,  a sin 
to  show  any  human  feeling  whatever.  They 
were  not  to  recant  what  they  had  said  and 
still  believed  to  be  true.  And  many  of  its 
most  devoted  disciples  showed  themselves 
nobly  indifferent  to  suffering  and  death  itself 
where  truth  was  concerned.  If  that  had 
expressed  the  whole  sum  of  their  philosophy 
we  might  have  embraced  it  entirely  and  gone 
the  whole  way  with  them.  But  it  was  only 
one  of  a great  many  things  which  were 
prescribed.  They  were  not  to  harbour  in  their 
heart  a pang  of  regret  or  to  shed  a tear  at 
parting  with  the  dearest  friend  upon  earth  or 
to  betray  a feeling  of  natural  pity.  The  object 
of  their  existence  must  be,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  adverse  fortune,  to  exhibit  a brave 
acceptance  of  what  fate  had  appointed  for 
them. 

In  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  there  is  a description  of  the 
death  of  Agamemnon,  which  by  those  that  are 
competent  to  judge  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  literature.  There  he  tells 
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us  that  the  great  king  was  done  to  death  by 
his  wife  in  cold  blood.  And  if  he  had  partly 
brought  it  upon  himself  by  his  own  infidelity, 
she  was  certainly  not  free  from  fault.  Her 
act  was  prompted  by  the  most  mixed  of 
motives.  It  does  not  fall  to  me  to  recount  the 
details  that  led  up  to  it  nor  the  way  in  which 
she  went  about  it.  What  I want  to  emphasize 
is  the  effect  the  writer  represents  it  to  have  had 
on  the  people  when  first  they  heard  of  it. 
They  did  not  give  utterance  to  any  indignant 
protest  such  as  would  have  been  raised  to-day, 
no  matter  how  unworthy  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  done.  They  did  not  express  any  resent- 
ment or  horror  at  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 
No,  that  would  have  been  to  belie  the  principles 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up  and  to 
betray  weakness,  and  so  the  poet  describes 
them  standing  before  the  body  of  the  murdered 
king  and  bowing  their  heads,  and  when  their 
heads  were  bowed  repeating  their  belief, 
“ Zeus  has  willed  it.  Zeus  the  supreme  ruler, 
God  who  does  all.  What  can  happen  in  the 
world  without  the  will  of  Zeus.”* 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  Jesus  had  taught 

* Lecky’s  “History  of  European  Morals,”  Vol.  I.,  p.  196. 
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His  religious  doctrine  of  the  will  in  that  way 
few  there  be  who  would  take  it  from  Him 
and  few  that  would  care  to  be  counted 
amongst  His  disciples.  When  all  is  said  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stoic  that  can  be  said — 
and  I have  tried  to  make  his  case  as  strong 
as  I possibly  can — it  is  still  seen  to  leave 
out  of  account  some  of  the  most  precious 
qualities  of  human  nature.  It  empties  life  of 
much  that  makes  life  worth  living.  It  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The 
type  of  character  produced  by  its  teaching  is 
hard  and  unyielding,  devoid  of  those  attributes 
that  make  the  whole  world  kin.  We  come 
back  to  Jesus  with  a feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  we  have  Him  to  go  to.  We  see  that  if  it 
was  an  old  doctrine  He  taught,  He  taught  it  in 
a new  way.  The  will  of  God  became  at  His 
touch  attractive.  He  managed  to  invest  it 
with  some  of  that  sweetness  and  light  in  which 
He  lived  and  moved  and  had  His  being.  Its 
harshest  features  were  softened.  Its  severity 
was  mingled  with  mildness.  Like  every  word 
that  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth  it  was  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  Men  could  not  help  feeling 
that,  if  this  was  the  will  of  God  it  was  very 
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different  from  the  will  of  God  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  in.  There  was  strength 
behind  it.  It  did  not  bear  them  down  or  bear 
down  upon  them.  It  lifted  them  up.  It  carried 
them  forward.  And  with  the  change  put  into  its 
meaning  came  also  a change  in  their  attitude 
towards  it.  They  did  not  any  more  shrink  from 
it  as  a thing  to  be  feared  and  dreaded,  but  gave 
themselves  up  in  ready  response  to  whatever  it 
required  of  them.  They  liked  it.  They  loved  it. 
They  positively  revelled  in  the  performance  of 
it.  That  was  the  difference  Christ  made. 

See  it  as  it  appeared  in  Himself.  One  can 
discern  in  Jesus  no  sign  of  the  Stoic.  There 
was  nothing  in  Him  that  was  hard,  nothing 
that  was  inhuman,  nothing  that  was  unfeeling. 
When  He  sat  at  the  graveside  of  one  of  the 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friends  He  had  and 
heard  of  the  grief  in  which  his  sisters  were 
plunged,  He  made  no  attempt  to  stifle  His 
tears.  “ Jesus  wept.”  How  much  lies  behind 
that  single  sentence  ! It  is  the  shortest 
sentence  in  the  Scripture,  but  has  done  more 
than  chapters  to  endear  Jesus  to  the  general 
heart.  People  have  been  drawn  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  this  Lord  and  Elder 
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Brother  who  was  affected  with  sorrow  in  the 
same  way  as  themselves.  They  knew  that 
what  He  said  would  be  spoken  in  sympathy 
and  must  touch  an  answering  chord  in  their 
hearts.  Nor  when  they  took  their  trouble  to 
Him  were  they  deceived  and  disappointed  in 
Him.  Now,  what  was  it  that  gave  stability  to 
Jesus  amid  the  shocks  of  circumstance  and  the 
trials  of  time  ? What  was  it  that  supported 
Him  in  the  thick  of  sorrow  like  that  at 
Bethany  ? What  was  it  that  made  Him  appear 
superior  to  the  greater  calamities,  when 
enemies  fell  upon  Him  and  browbeat  Him  and 
drove  Him  to  accept  death  in  preference  to 
life  ? What  was  it  but  what  I have  said,  the 
will  of  God  ? The  will  of  God  rightly 
understood,  understood  in  a sweetly  reason- 
able way,  became  His  guide  to  life.  He 
had  such  a glad  and  joyous  confidence  in 
the  Father  of  All  that  when  hidden  impulses 
were  communicated  to  Him  He  found  it  easy 
to  follow  them  up.  There  was  no  misgiving. 
There  was  no  taking  a few  steps  forward  and 
the  subsequent  desire  to  draw  back.  There 
was  no  fatal  hesitation.  There  was  just  an 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  it  and  a rapturous 
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and  passionate  attempt  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
Even  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  when  the 
clouds  that  rolled  between  His  soul  and  the 
Father  of  Heaven  were  almost  as  thick  as  the 
clouds  of  night  itself  when  the  scene  took 
place,  even  then  He  felt  stronger  with  God  at 
His  back  than  going  His  own  way;  and  He 
was  able  to  say  what  has  often  been  uttered  in 
many  a human  trouble  since,  “ Not  as  I will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt ; Thy  will  be  done.” 

See  it  as  it  appeared  in  one  of  His  disciples  in 
the  long  after  centuries.  Frederick  Robertson, 
of  Brighton,  is  a name  to  be  mentioned  with 
affectionate  reverence  because  during  the  few 
short  troublous  days  of  his  life  he  reached  a 
degree  of  saintliness  that  most  of  us  will  not 
attain  after  many  years.  Indeed,  if  I may 
bear  my  own  personal  witness  to  what  he 
has  done  for  me,  I can  truthfully  say  that 
there  is  no  one  whom  I have  met  or  of  whom 
I have  read  that  has  done  more  to  keep  my 
spirit  true  to  Christ.  Hardly  a month  passes 
when  I do  not  take  down  his  biography  and 
find,  in  its  pages,  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment. He  had  many  enemies  that  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  when  they  discovered 
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that  he  was  sensitive  to  criticism  they  seemed 
to  take  an  almost  devilish  delight  in  saying 
things  that  would  torture  his  sensitive  spirit. 
It  caused  him  much  anguish  of  mind  and 
loneliness  of  heart.  He  might  be  said  to  have 
trodden  the  winepress  alone  and  in  sorrow, 
with  much  sighing  and  tears.  But  the  remark- 
able thing  about  Frederick  Robertson  was  his 
confident  belief  that  God  had  given  him  a work 
to  accomplish,  put  him  into  the  world  for  that 
purpose,  and  set  him  expressly  to  do  it.  God 
had  done  that,  and  he  must  not  shrink  or  flinch 
from  the  full  performance  of  it.  One  day  a petu- 
lant and  aggressive  lady  of  the  old  school  was 
telling  him  that  his  views  were  reckoned  unsafe 
and  that  he  was  being  pronounced  a heretic. 
“ They  say,”  she  added — and  what  a lot  of  mis- 
chief, “ They  say”  is  responsible  for,  both  in  our 
churches  and  out  of  them  ! If  we  could  only 
catch  up  “ They  say  ” and  lay  hold  of  him  and 
make  him  substantiate  his  anonymous  whis- 
pers, what  a lot  of  good  it  would  do  ! How 
the  tongue  of  scandal  would  be  silenced  ! How 
the  tongue  of  slander  would  be  curbed  ! “ They 
say,  Mr.  Robertson,”  continued  the  lady,  “ that 
you  are  not  sound.”  “ I don’t  care,”  was  the 
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reply.  “ They  say  that  they  will  have  to  leave 
the  church.”  “I  don’t  care.”  “They  say 
that  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  may  be  necessary.” 
“ I don’t  care.”  Then,  when  every  one  of  her 
worldly  arguments  had  failed  to  make  any 
impression  upon  him,  she  made  one  final  des- 
perate attempt  to  drive  it  home  and  put  him 
to  shame.  “ You  do  not  care,”  she  said  ; “ do 
you  know  what  happens  to  ‘ Don’t  care  ’ ? ” 
“ Yes,”  was  the  quiet  answer  ; “ ‘ Don’t  care,’ 
He  was  crucified  on  Calvary.”  Could  anything 
have  been  more  sublime,  more  beautiful,  more 
Christlike  than  this  solemn  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Frederick  Robertson  when  he  accepted 
the  will  of  God  for  himself,  come  life,  come 
death,  come  what  might  ? 

The  secret  of  Jesus,  then,  is  not  just  merely 
that  inwardness  spoken  of  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  that,  certainly ; but  it  is  something 
more.  Turn  your  eye  inwards  by  all  means. 
Only,  when  you  turn  it  inwards,  turn  it  inwards 
with  a purpose  and  let  that  purpose  be  to  dis- 
cover the  Divine  will.  When  you  have  dis- 
covered the  Divine  will  concerning  yourself 
you  will  be  in  a better  position  to  appreciate 
Jesus  and  grow  like  Him  than  ever  before. 
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One  cannot  dwell  too  much  on  the  atmo- 
sphere that  He  carried  about  Him,  in  which  He 
worked,  in  which  He  lived  and  breathed.  What 
shall  I say  it  was  ? I have  tried  already.  It  was 
an  atmosphere  of  sweet  reasonableness.  It  was 
an  atmosphere  of  gentleness.  It  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  tender  compassion.  His  whole  life 
was  permeated  at  every  point  with  that  atmo- 
sphere. He  showed  Himself  in  divinest  sym- 
pathy with  the  sorrows  of  the  race.  Before  you 
can  expect  to  resemble  Him  you  must  acclima- 
tise yourself  to  that  atmosphere.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  done  in  a day,  nor  in  a week,  nor  in  a 
month,  nor  in  a year.  It  will  require  a lifetime 
of  effort  for  you  even  in  a small  degree  to  grow 
accustomed  to  that  clear,  pure  air  ; and  often 
you  will  be  disappointed  at  the  slow  progress 
you  have  made  and  at  your  tendency  to  drop 
into  acts  and  sayings  that  are  not  like  His. 
But  when  you  do  make  that  atmosphere  your 
own,  you  will  take  to  the  will  of  God.  You 
will  take  to  it  gladly.  You  will  take  to  it 
enthusiastically.  It  will  impart  a relish  to  your 
life.  You  will  say  about  yourself,  “ I not  only 
want  to  be  good  ; I am  encouraged  to  be  good. 
I not  only  want  to  be  righteous ; I hunger  and 
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thirst  after  righteousness.  I not  only  want  to 
be  sober ; I am  in  love  with  temperance.  ‘ My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me 
and  to  accomplish  His  work.’  ” That  is  what 
you  will  say  about  yourself ; and  arriving  at  that 
exalted  condition  of  mind  and  spirit,  when  you 
do  good  not  because  it  is  your  duty  to  do 
good,  but  because  it  is  your  delight  and  joy, 
you  will  have  arrived  at  that  secret  of  Jesus 
you  are  in  search  of. 
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THE  WITNESS  OF  JESUS 

The  report  of  a railway  accident  appeared 
in  an  atheistical  journal  some  years  ago.  It 
related  a pitiful  tale  of  woe.  It  made  sympa- 
thetic reference  to  the  sight  of  the  dying  and 
the  suffering  of  the  wounded.  It  spoke  with 
feeling  of  what  it  must  be  to  find  yourself  the 
survivor  of  such  a loss.  It  placed  on  record 
the  appreciation  of  the  gallant  services  ren- 
dered by  the  railway  officials  as  well  as  by  the 
nurses  and  doctors  that  chanced  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Finally,  it  said  that  everybody 
did  something.  Everybody.  Everybody  except 
God.  He  did  nothing. 

In  spite  of  the  civilisation  of  modern  times, 
there  is  among  us  a considerable  leaven  of 
superstition  and  paganism.  That  it  is,  which 
makes  us  sigh  for  the  sudden  opening  of 
heaven.  We  want  to  have  what  is  called  in 
the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Church  an 
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Epiphany.  We  want  to  have  the  clouds  burst 
and  God  Himself  or  a herald  angel  step  forth 
out  of  them  to  declare  the  will  of  Heaven 
concerning  us.  We  want  to  have  that  will 
writ  large  in  letters  of  fire  across  the  sky. 
We  want  God,  in  large  capitals,  to  declare  it 
unmistakably,  “ I am  the  great  Almighty  Creator 
of  the  worlds.  So  long  as  you  live  on  this 
earth,  you  must  acknowledge  My  greatness  and 
give  obedience  and  homage  to  My  words.” 
Unless  such  fire-prints  are  vouchsafed  to  us, 
unless  we  can  discern  it  written  like  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  before  Belshazzar  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  who  can  tell  that  He  exists  ? 
Who  can  tell  that  He  takes  any  interest  in  us  or 
exerts  Himself  on  our  behalf?  The  silence  of 
God  is  dreadful.  It  strains  our  faith  to  the 
breaking  point.  We  would  so  much  like,  in  this 
forsaken  world,  a pillar  of  cloud  given  by  day 
to  guide  us  and  a pillar  of  fire  at  night. 

But  when  such  extravagant  requests  are 
preferred — and  I care  not  by  whom  they  are  put, 
whether  it  be  by  the  man  that  has  cast  off  all 
religious  beliefs  and  is  wishful  to  show  how 
credulous  we  are  for  continuing  in  ours,  or 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  put  by  ourselves 
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privately  in  prayer,  when  we  are  at  our  weakest 
and  worst — and  we  all  have  such  moments  if  we 
lead  strenuous  lives — let  it  be  either,  it  does  not 
matter — when  such  extravagant  requests  are 
preferred,  I cannot  help  wondering  if  those 
that  make  them  have  ever  fairly  considered 
what  would  be  the  result  if  they  were  given 
heed  to.  Have  they  ever  fairly  considered 
what  would  be  the  result  of  God  breaking  forth 
through  a cloud,  supposing  such  a thing  were 
possible  ? Would  it  bring  the  best  out  of 
them  ? Or  would  it  appeal  to  the  savage  side 
of  their  nature  and  fill  them  with  craven  and 
unholy  fear  ? The  thing  is  worth  consideration. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  only  earthquake 
of  any  size  or  consequence  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  during  recent  years,  took 
place  in  the  early  eighties  in  Colchester.  It 
broke  down  the  spire  of  the  Congregational 
church  and  it  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  houses  and  other  property  for  miles  around. 
The  people,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  greatly 
perturbed  and  distressed.  For  some  weeks 
after,  the  churches  were  crowded.  Folk  that 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  places  of  worship, 
as  well  as  folk  that  regularly  attended,  flocked 
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there  because  they  believed  that  God  was 
indicating  His  displeasure  at  what  they  had 
done;  and  they  must  make  an  effort,  if  they 
did  not  wish  for  a repetition  of  His  displeasure 
or  a continuation  of  it,  to  behave  themselves 
better.  Had  their  seriousness  lasted,  one  might 
have  welcomed  such  an  earthquake  every  six 
months  ! It  would  have  saved  a deal  of  preach- 
ing. But  when  the  event  receded  into  the 
dim  distance,  they  lapsed  back  into  their  usual 
habits  of  life.  Probably  they  were  not  any 
worse.  Certainly  they  were  not  much  better. 
The  outward  demonstration  of  physical  power, 
even  among  those  who  took  it  to  be  the  direct 
act  of  God  against  the  town  and  its  inhabitants, 
failed  to  produce  any  permanent  effect.  It  did 
not  make  a lasting  impression.  Alas  ! we 
need  this  long  silence  of  our  silent  God  and 
His  diviner  modes  of  operation  that  our  faith 
may  be  developed,  and  our  trust  brought  out, 
and  our  patience  perfected.  Read  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  as  you  may.  Is  there  not  a 
truly  human  touch  in  what  is  written  in  the 
narrative  concerning  them — that  as  soon  as 
one  sign  had  been  given,  like  that  of  their 
being  led  through  the  Red  Sea,  they  forgot 
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God  and  murmured  against  Moses  ; then,  as 
soon  as  another  sign  had  been  given,  like  that 
of  the  water  springing  forth  from  the  rock 
which  was  struck  with  the  rod,  they  wished 
themselves  back  in  Egypt ; then,  as  soon  as  a 
third  sign  had  been  given,  like  that  of  the 
serpent  being  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness, 
they  repeated  the  offence  and  murmured 
against  their  careworn  leader  ? We  need  not 
argue  that  this  is  literal  history,  but  is  there 
not  in  what  is  told  about  these  Israelites  a 
humanness  that  makes  us  feel  men  and  women 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  have  been 
wonderfully  alike  ? I verily  believe  that  if  the 
average  invalid  could  be  miraculously  visited 
by  his  God  and  told  by  Him,  “ You  are  ill  now, 
but  you  will  be  cured  immediately,”  when  the 
cure  took  place  he  would  rise  up  and  get  out 
of  bed  and  go  about  his  business.  For  a while 
he  would  speak  about  it  and  perhaps  be  grate- 
ful for  it ; but  in  the  process  of  time,  and 
particularly  if  there  had  been  many  cures  of 
the  same  miraculous  character,  he  would  be  as 
careless  as  he  had  been  before  his  illness. 
Am  I not  speaking  the  truth  when  I say  that 
those  who  have  been  laid  on  their  backs  and 
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made  to  feel  good  for  nothing  and  useless 
and  forgotten  of  their  God,  when  they 
have  struggled  back  to  health,  best  appreciate 
what  a providential  blessing  the  gift  of  good 
health  is  ? 

But  in  answer  to  this  alleged  silence  on  the 
part  of  God,  Jesus  makes  two  statements. 
They  are  like  the  separate  strands  of  a rope 
either  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  hold  on 
by,  but  which  when  woven  and  wound  together 
ought  to  furnish  a sure  support.  First  He 
says,  ^Believe  Me  that  I am  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  Me.'  God  was  visible  in  Christ. 
One  might  compare  it  to  two  young  men  who 
go  abroad  to  the  colonies  to  work  on  a cattle 
ranch  or  in  a gold  mine.  When  the  day’s 
work  is  done  they  often  meet,  and  never  is 
an  opportunity  lost  of  recalling  the  old 
country.  One  of  them  in  particular  is  very 
fond  of  talking  about  the  father  he  has  left 
behind  him,  whom  he  yet  hopes  to  go  back  to. 
He  quotes  his  sayings.  He  reads  his  letters. 
Every  recollected  story  is  told.  Then  it 
happens  that  in  addition  to  the  habit  of  making 
innumerable  references  to  him,  the  son  is 
actually  like  his  parent  in  physical  appearance. 
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The  father’s  features  are  reproduced.  He  has 
a trick  of  gait  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
other.  The  inflection  of  his  voice  is  strikingly 
the  same.  You  will  not  be  surprised  if,  when 
his  friend  and  fellow-worker  returns  home  and 
visits  the  old  man  he  has  heard  so  much  of, 
he  recognizes  him  afar  off.  He  may  even  say, 
“ There  is  no  need  of  introduction.  I have 
often  heard  about  you.  I feel  to  have  known 
you  for  a long  time.  It  is  like  meeting  an  old 
friend.”  Even  so  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  who 
had  leant  on  His  bosom,  knew  God  because  he 
had  seen  Christ. 

We  may  be  at  some  disadvantage  compared 
with  him  because  we  have  not  that  intimacy 
and  peculiar  fellowship  that  was  his  privilege. 
But  the  Christian  tradition  is  ours.  And  in 
proportion  as  we  absorb  and  drink  in  that 
Christian  tradition  concerning  Jesus  Christ  we 
shall  be  favoured  as  he  was.  One  is  often 
surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who  miss 
their  road  here.  They  will  read  almost 
anything  you  like  to  ask  them.  They  will 
read  the  latest  book  in  theology  or  philosophy 
or  science.  The  only  thing  that  they  show 
any  reluctance  to  read  is  the  book  that 
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contains  the  information  they  want  to  find  ; 
and  that,  they  plead,  they  have  known  ever 
since  they  were  children  at  Sunday  school,  but 
they  do  not  know  it  really.  They  only  imagine 
that  they  know  it.  In  how  many  cases,  I won- 
der, where  a person  confesses  a leaning  towards 
atheism,  has  the  person  confessing  it  read 
through  a Gospel  at  a sitting.  The  fact,  I fear, 
is  that  he  has  never  given  it  an  honest  chance 
to  make  any  impression  upon  him.  It  is 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  New  Testament 
has  a place  apart  from  all  other  books.  It 
tells  what  there  is  to  be  known  about  Christ ; 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  character  of 
Christ  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  be  educated 
into  the  knowledge  of  God.  Listen  to  reason 
if  you  like,  but  reason  is  a guide  upon  which,  if 
a man  depend  solely,  he  finds  it  leads  him  into 
a cul-de-sac.  Hear  what  science  has  got  to 
say,  only  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  able  to 
explain  these  matters  about  which  you  are  in 
doubt,  either  favourably  or  the  reverse. 
“ Nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven.” 
It  is  by  the  contemplation  of  Christ  that  a man 
is  brought  back  to  believe. 

But  I said  that  my  rope  had  two  strands. 
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You  have  had  one.  There  remains  now  to 
give  the  other.  It  is  that  if  you  cannot  believe 
in  God  from  contemplating  the  character  of 
Christ  you  can  believe  Him  foy  the  very  works' 
sake ; and  when  I talk  about  believing  for  the 
very  works’  sake  I do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  limited  or  local  sense,  for  it  is 
not  only  the  works  that  were  wrought  in 
Palestine  that  are  intended,  but  the  greater 
works  that  are  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
in  the  later  centuries. 

Look  at  what  is  called  our  Western  civili- 
zation, and  take  a broad  look.  It  is  marked 
by  measures  of  social  reform  the  like  of  which 
have  never  before  been  seen.  Agencies  for 
doing  good  of  every  kind  exist  among  us.  We 
have  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  foundling 
hospitals,  as  well  as  hospitals  or  asylums  for 
the  blind  and  insane.  Then  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  the  appliances  of  modern 
surgery  and  all  the  resources  of  modern 
medicine  are  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  men 
who  have  toiled  on  and  done  what  they  could 
to  help  their  fellows.  But  even  more  striking 
than  any  of  these  are  the  efforts  which  have 
been  put  forth  and  the  efforts  that  are  being 
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put  forth  by  our  working  classes  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  We  have — have  we  not  ? — Trade 
Unions,  and  better  than  Trade  Unions,  Sick 
Benefit  Clubs  and  Savings  Banks.  The  air  is 
full  of  the  idea  of  insurance  against  sickness. 
Old  Age  Pensions  are  an  established  fact. 
One  is  amazed  at  the  kindred  institutions 
indicating  the  growth  and  the  spread  of  the 
altruistic  spirit.  And  if  you  ask  me  what 
has  given  rise  to  it,  I must  say  in  reply  that 
there  are  certain  principles  which  mark  our 
Western  civilization,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  older  civilizations  of  the 
ancient  world.  And  if  you  ask  me,  again, 
what  are  those  principles,  I will  give  you  the 
opinion  of  two  of  the  greatest  writers  that 
have  written  upon  the  subject.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a man  who  was  not  a decided 
Christian,  but  who  was  an  able  historian, 
Mr.  Lecky.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  whose  book  created  such 
a stir  some  years  ago.  They  are  both  agreed 
on  this,  for  the  one  quotes  the  remark  of  the 
other,  and  they  unite  to  say  that  the  principles 
of  philanthropy  which  appear  in  the  early 
Christian  societies  and  which,  for  simplicity’s 
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sake,  we  may  agree  to  call  the  principles  of 
Jesus,  “these  principles  have  been  the  most 
powerful  moral  lever  that  has  ever  been 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  men.”  ^ 

It  was,  of  course,  open  to  God  to  have  burst 
through  the  clouds  in  a great  Epiphany.  And 
there  are  those  who  would  have  gazed  and 
gaped  at  such  an  exhibition  of  His  power  and 
greatness.  But  He  took  another  way  and, 
as  I have  argued,  a more  excellent  way.  He 
said,  “ I will  send  Jesus ; and  when  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  has  entered  the  heart  of  humanity,  it  will 
aid  the  advance  of  social  blessings.  It  will  build 
hospitals.  It  will  move  the  minds  of  men  to  pass 
Poor-Law  reports.  It  will  set  on  foot  philan- 
thropic efforts  by  which  it  will  be  endeavoured 
to  lift  the  fallen  and  to  relieve  the  distressed. 
Then,  when  they  think  it  over,  if  they  are 
right-thinking  and  God-fearing  people,  they  will 
remember  that  I,  the  great  Father  in  heaven, 
enabled  them  to  do  it  and  am  responsible  for 
it.  They  are  My  works,  the  veritable  works  of 
God,  and  they  will  acknowledge  Me  on  account 
of  them."  There  is  the  answer  of  God  to  the 
sceptic’s  cry  that  He  does  nothing. 

1 Benjamin  Kidd’s  “Social  Evolution,”  p.  135. 
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The  late  Dr.  Parker  was  fond  of  relating 
an  encounter  he  once  had  with  a freethinking 
secularist.  The  freethinker  asked  him  what 
God  did  for  Stephen  when  he  was  stoned  to 
death.  Parker’s  reply  was,  “ What  did  God 
do  for  Stephen  ? God  enabled  Stephen  to  say, 

‘ Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.’  ” So 
I would  say  in  reference  to  some  of  those 
colliery  disasters  that  take  place  from  time  to 
time.  He  enables  some  poor  fellow,  whom  we 
had  not  expected  great  things  of,  to  go  down 
the  shaft  in  rescue  of  his  comrade.  He  enables, 
it  may  be,  half  a dozen  of  them  to  stand  aside 
when  there  is  a chance  of  safety  because  a 
seventh  has  a wife  and  family  dependent  on 
him  and  deserves  that  chance  of  safety  first. 
You  may  say  that  He  does  nothing.  But  that 
is  due  to  an  imperfect  reading  of  the  situation. 
He  gives  them  that  are  weak  at  ordinary  times 
strength,  and  makes  the  shifting,  shuffling 
character  equal  to  the  extraordinary  demands 
that  are  put  upon  him.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  railway  accident  spoken  of  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  God  that  made  the  people 
unusually  kind.  It  was  God  that  guided  the 
doctor’s  hand.  It  was  God  that  made  the 
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nurses  unusually  sympathetic.  It  was  God 
that  drew  the  best  out  of  everyone  and  gave 
them  the  tact  and  courage  that  they  needed. 
He  was  as  actively  engaged  as  any.  His 
spirit  was  brooding  over  the  debris,  and  His 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow  for  what  had  taken 
place. 

We  have  been  talking  about  “ the  inexorably 
silent  God,”  as  He  has  been  called,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  “ He  does  nothing  ” ; but  we  have 
seen  that  this  is  not  a fair  way  to  speak  of 
His  dealings  and  general  attitude  and  beha- 
viour towards  us.  He  has  appeared.  He  has 
appeared  in  Christ ; and  though  the  cruelty  of 
creation  may  often  appal  us,  when  we  con- 
template the  character  of  Christ,  and  when 
we  take  even  a rapid  review  of  the  works 
that  have  proceeded  from  His  spirit,  we  have 
what  answers  the  doubts  that  rise  within  our 
hearts. 

The  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being  can 
only  be  partially  made  to  mortal  man  at  any 
time.  But  as  much  of  that  manifestation  as 
can  be  made  was  made  when  He  took  the 
form  of  a humble  servant  and  became  like  us. 
It  was  the  form  in  which  divinity  could  be 
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best  expressed  and  most  readily  understood. 
No  other  manifestation  either  in  nature  or 
anywhere  else  would  have  equally  disclosed 
Him. 
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The  idea  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of 
many  intelligent  people  that  there  was  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  nothing  particularly 
original.  Now  that  we  know  all  that  is  known 
about  the  foreign  religions,  young  men  have 
said  to  me,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a large 
proportion  of  what  we  have  in  the  New 
Testament  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  begin  with,  and  borrowed  from 
other  sources  also.  A student  of  comparative 
religion  might,  indeed,  divide  his  page  into 
a number  of  parallel  columns.  Into  the  first 
of  these  columns  into  which  he  had  divided 
his  page,  he  could  put  certain  of  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  into  the  succeeding 
columns  he  could  put  alongside  them,  to 
balance  them  and  show  where  they  were 
taken  from,  other  wise  precepts  and  maxims 
culled  from  the  great  teachers  of  antiquity, 
and  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
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entries  there.  He  would  be  surprised  at  the 
close  resemblance  and  similarity  these  entries 
in  the  parallel  columns  exhibited.  It  is  largely 
a process  of  borrowing,  therefore,  some  are 
inclined  to  say. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  believed  to  have  published  and 
made  known  for  the  first  time  as  His  own 
distinctive  contribution  to  religious  thought. 
Anybody  knows  that,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  custom  was  not  unknown 
for  men  and  women  to  compare  the  God  who 
made  them  to  their  parent.  “ Like  as  a father 
pitieth  his  children,”  says  the  Psalmist  in  the 
exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful  language  of 
the  immortal  psalm,  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  everyone  who  has  got  a heart  to  go  to — 
“ Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.”  It  was 
the  custom,  too,  to  represent  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  the  Israelitish  nation  as  the  rela- 
tion of  a parent  to  a child ; and  in  the  later 
days,  when  the  people  returned  from  the  exile, 
the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  individual 
had  developed  to  such  an  extent,  it  became 
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the  custom  to  represent  the  relation  of  Jehovah 
to  every  one  of  them  as  the  relation  of  a parent 
to  a child.  Then  if  you  go  outside  the  Bible 
and  go  to  external  sources  you  will  find  that 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  not  altogether 
strange.  Even  Plato  likened  God  to  a father 
whom  we  should  resemble  and  seek  to  become 
like.  Seneca,  likewise,  was  familiar  with  the 
figure.  He  said  that  in  a fatherly  attitude 
God  educated  men  to  virtue.  Now,  do  not 
mistake  me.  I am  not  offering  any  views  of 
my  own  when  I say  these  things,  nor  admitting 
that  I find  any  lack  of  freshness  and  originality 
in  Jesus  personally.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  what  we  owe 
to  Jesus  we  have  from  none  other.  But  before 
I proceed  to  answer  an  objection  I believe  it 
better  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  what 
the  objection  is,  and  the  idea  has  certainly 
got  abroad  that  our  Lord  largely  copied  or 
borrowed  from  the  past  and  from  what  con- 
temporary writers  were  saying  round  about 
Him.^  That  is  an  opinion  which  I know 

^ As  further  examples  of  what  is  meant,  compare  the  saying  of 
Confucius,  **  What  ye  would  not  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  not 
ye  do  it  to  them,”  with  Luke  vi.  31,  ” And  as  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.”  Also,  the  saying 
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from  actual  experience  is  perplexing  some 
people. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  it  be  laid  down 
that  Jesus  was  original?  Reference  to  a 
dictionary  of  familiar  quotations  will  quickly 
shew  that  the  same  famous  saying  can  fre- 
quently be  attributed  to  several  authors.  It 
was  evidently  in  the  air,  loosely  floating  about 
until  one  finally  fixed  it  and  gave  it  a turn 
which  made  it  his  own.  If  Jesus  only  said 
the  things  others  said  before  Him,  let  it  in 
bare  justice  be  admitted,  that  they  must  have 
acquired  at  His  hand  this  characteristic  touch. 
There  must  have  been  something  about  this 
Teacher  which  distinguished  Him  from  all 
other  teachers.  He  must  have  had  the  faculty, 
at  least,  which  could  utter  commonplaces  so 
as  to  make  them  ring  new,  and  that  is  even  no 
ordinary  faculty.  He  must  have  been  able  to 
say  things  that  were  widely  known,  but  to  say 
them  in  such  a way  and  with  such  an  accent  of 
conviction  that  they  could  not  escape  the  notice 

of  Buddha,  “ A man  who  foolishly  does  me  wrong,  I will  return  to 
him  the  protection  of  my  ungrudging  love:  the  more  evil  comes 
from  him  the  more  good  shall  go  from  me,”  with  Matt.  v.  44,  “ Do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you.” 
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of  the  people  who  heard  Him.  But  that  is  to 
anticipate,  and  before  I deal  with  the  origi- 
nality of  Jesus,  I wish  to  raise  the  previous 
question,  and  ask,  what  is  it  to  be  original 
in  anything?  It  seems  to  me  the  craving 
for  originality  is  almost  a morbid  craving. 
“ Oh,  for  something  new  ! ” people  say.  “ Oh, 
for  something  that  we  have  not  heard  before  ! 
Novelty  is  the  spice  of  life.”  They  might  be 
likened  to  that  blast  old  fellow  in  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes.  He  complained  that  it  was 
always  the  same  sun  that  rose  at  morn  and 
set  at  evening.  It  was  always  the  same 
wind  that  veered  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west.  The  sights  of  the  eye 
and  the  sounds  of  the  ear  nauseated  rather 
than  satisfied  him.  And  when  he  directed  his 
thought  from  the  things  around  him  to  the 
things  that  lay  behind  him,  in  the  domain 
of  history,  it  was  to  see  it  illustrated  again. 
History  repeated  itself,  and  there  was  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of 
Goethe’s  friend  who  went  out  on  a beautiful 
spring  morning,  and  when  he  saw  the  verdure 
of  the  grass,  and  the  green  buds  appearing 
upon  the  hedges,  exclaimed,  “ Green  again ! 
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what  a pity ! Why  does  it  not  come  up  red 
for  a change  ? ” Now,  that  is  not  healthy.  It 
is  a craving  for  originality  and  novelty  that 
amounts  to  eccentricity.  If  any  are  in  that 
condition  of  weary  lassitude,  they  had  better 
look  after  themselves  and  see  the  doctor. 
The  fault  is  not  in  Nature,  nor  in  the  God 
that  pervades  Nature,  but  in  their  own  miser- 
able and  discontented  and  unhappy  selves. 

Then,  again,  I am  not  sure  that  the  curiosity 
with  which  some  men  and  women  search  in  the 
past  to  find  out  whether  the  great  discoveries 
of  our  age  were  not  previously  made  by  ancient 
nations  is  most  calculated  to  ascertain  the 
respects  in  which  we  have  advanced  upon 
them,  and  the  respects  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  differ  from  them.  What  does  it  matter 
to  me  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt  some 
inventive  soul  had  ability  enough  to  devise  the 
mariner’s  compass,  or  what  appears  to  have 
been  very  like  our  modern  mariner’s  compass, 
if  in  the  interval  between  that  time  and  this 
the  invention  has  disappeared  out  of  sight 
completely,  and  has  had  to  be  invented  over 
again?  Surely  in  the  second  case  as  much 
inventiveness  was  required  to  do  it  as  in 
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the  past,  as  much  originality  of  intellect 
and  acuteness  and  genius.  The  novelty  of 
the  nineteenth  century  invention  is  not  any 
less. 

The  same  is  true,  when  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  literature  which  the  great  poets  and 
writers  of  prose  have  produced  for  our  edifica- 
tion and  enjoyment.  Some  years  ago,  as  a 
Scotch  professor  has  reminded  us,  a con- 
siderable stir  was  created  when  people  began 
to  investigate  and  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  extent  to  which  William  Shakespeare 
had  borrowed  from  the  past  and  made  use  of 
what  was  written  by  others  before  him.  It 
was  quite  a surprise  and  you  cannot  even 
to-day  read  what  is  said  on  that  subject  in 
Meiklejohn’s  editions  of  the  plays  without 
being  surprised  yourself,  for  the  greatest  of  our 
English  dramatists  liberally  helped  himself  to 
all  the  ages  had  made  him  heir  to.  Sometimes 
it  was  an  Italian  play  which  furnished  the 
material,  out  of  which  his  own  version  was 
produced.  At  other  times  it  was  some  old 
Roman  story  which  Plutarch  records  to  which 
he  is  indebted.  Nor  was  it  a case  of  accept- 
ing the  bare  idea  from  his  sources.  You  are 
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surprised  to  discover  him  accepting,  both  in 
language  and  thought,  over  quite  a considerable 
space,  the  writing  of  the  person  who  gave  it 
him.^  That  should  make  us  think.  I need 
hardly  say  that  people  have  not  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  any  reason  why  we 
should  give  less  honour  and  praise  to  the  name 
of  William  Shakespeare  than  we  used  to  be- 
fore these  facts  were  known.  They  have  not 
detracted  from  his  genius  or  from  the  reputa- 
tion which  his  genius  had  won  for  him.  No, 
we  see  that  William  Shakespeare  was  indebted 
to  the  past.  Of  course  he  was.  So  are  we 
all.  Did  you  never  notice  workmen  pulling 
down  an  old  house  and  putting  up  another  in 
its  place  with  the  help  of  the  stones  taken 
from  the  first  ? When  they  were  reshaped 
and  pointed  they  were  found  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not  the 
old  house  over  again.  It  was  a new  house 
that  had  come  to  take  its  place.  In  the 

^ See  Meiklejohn’s  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  p.  2.  He  there  shows 
how  “the  work  of  a Florentine  novelist,  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino, 
contains  the  leading  incidents  of  the  play.”  Walter  Savage 
Landor’s  reply  to  the  critics  is  pertinent : “ He  is  more  original 
than  his  originals.  He  breathed  upon  dead  bodies  and  brought 
them  into  life.” 
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same  way  William  Shakespeare  received 
what  the  past  had  to  tell  him.  It  was  his 
raw  material.  But  he  stamped  it  with  his 
own  individuality  and  genius,  cast  it  again, 
as  the  moulder  would  say,  reminted  it,  so 
that  when  the  common  people  heard  it 
they  were  led  to  exclaim,  “ Lo,  this  is  a new 
thing ! ” 

Perhaps  by  these  explanatory  passages  it 
will  be  seen  in  what  sense  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  original.  He  did  not  say  things 
that  had  never  been  said  before.  At  least  not 
always.  He  did,  at  times,  far  more  than  his 
critics  are  willing  to  allow.  Some  of  the 
priceless  sayings  that  are  cherished  by  the 
humble  day  worker  because  they  have  been 
proved  capable  of  sustaining  him  in  the  weary 
hours  of  toil  have  never  been  traced  to  any 
source,  but  were  His  own,  Christ’s  own,  spoken 
by  Him  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a malicious 
exaggeration  to  represent  it  otherwise.  But 
even  when  He  said  old  things,  the  peculiarity 
is  that  the  mark  of  His  personality  was  upon 
them.  It  was  so  indented  upon  them  that 
ever  since  men  and  women  have  felt  obliged 
to  admit  and  humbly  acknowledge  the  fact : 
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this  is  Jesus  Christ’s  saying ; none  other  has 
any  claim  or  title  to  it. 

Though  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 

We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin. 

The  Synoptic  narratives,  for  example,  it  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  contain  some  sayings 
that  are  obviously  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Jesus  Christ  knew  the  Old  Testament 
if  He  knew  anything.  Perhaps  He  had 
learned  it  at  His  mother’s  knee.  And  they 
contain  some  sayings  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  scripture,  but  were  derived  from  sources 
outside  scripture,  from  the  Rabbinical  writings, 
from  the  Talmud,  etc.  But  if  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  just  the  repetition  of  what 
others  had  said  or  were  saying  round  about  Him, 
then  why  was  the  reception  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  so  very  different  ? Why  is  it,  that 
when  I turn  to  the  New  Testament,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ends,  I find  the  remark- 
able admission  made  that  the  people  were 
astonished  at  His  doctrine?  “And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Jesus  had«nded  these  sayings 
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the  people  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine.” 
There  must  have  been  about  them  something 
they  were  not  used  to,  or  else  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  astonishment.  Surely ! 
Why  is  it  that  a little  later,  when  He  was 
come  into  His  own  country  and  taught  His 
countrymen  in  their  synagogue,  we  read  the 
attitude  of  the  people  to  have  been  an  attitude 
of  repeated  astonishment,  an  attitude  in  which 
they  were  induced  to  ask,  “ Whence  hath  this 
man  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ? Is  not 
this  the  carpenter’s  son  ? ” No.  The  explana- 
tions do  not  explain.  The  truth  is,  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  appeared  on  earth  had  come  forth 
from  the  Father.  The  Father  was  with  Him 
and  in  Him  to  enable  Him  to  say  and  do  the 
things  that  are  reported  concerning  Him.  He 
spoke  in  a sweetly  reasonable  way  that  none 
could  resist  or  fail  to  respond  to.  His  words 
were  full  of  grace  and  power.  The  simplest 
of  them  had  the  most  comforting  assurance. 
The  poor  folk  that  thronged  to  hear  them  did 
not  pause  to  inquire,  “ Has  anyone  ever  said 
this  before  ? ” They  just  listened  and  were 
satisfied  because  the  words  that  proceeded  out 
of  His  mouth  were  accompanied  with  such 
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passionate  authority  that  none  doubted  His  right 
to  utter  them.  In  that  sense  J esus  was  original. 

Thomas  Carlyle  used  to  express  himself 
with  an  accustomed  vehemence  against  the 
popular  ideas  that  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
originality.  He  believed  our  thoughts  on  this 
matter  were  wrong,  as  Thomas  believed  our 
ordinary  and  conventional  thoughts  on  most 
matters  were  wrong  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  was  not  original  to  be  novel,  he  said ; novelty 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  And  if  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  extravagant  lengths  to 
which  our  newspapers  and  speakers  in  public 
will  go  to  stir  fresh  interest  and  excitement,  he 
might  have  added  that  sensationalism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  either.  The  only  way 
to  be  original,  this  earnest  prophet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  never  feared  the  face 
of  man  said,  is  to  be  sincere.  “ It  is  being 
oneself.”  You  have  to  speak  out  and  act 
out  with  all  your  might  the  little  bit  of  reality 
God  has  planted  in  you.  If  you  believe, 
not  because  it  is  expedient  to  believe,  not 
because  it  is  respectable  to  believe,  not 
because  your  friends  believe  and  threaten  to 
cut  you  off  if  you  do  not  believe,  but  if  you 
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believe  just  because  you  believe  your  belief  is 
right,  while  the  thousand  beliefs  which  the 
multitude  have  followed  after  are  wrong,  you 
will  come  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest 
of  the  race.  “ The  believing  man  is  the 
original  man.”  How  true  is  that  description 
when  applied  to  Jesus.  It  was  the  sincerity 
with  which  He  declared  Himself  on  matters 
of  life  and  death  that  took  the  people  by  storm. 
They  had  never  heard  anything  like  it.  “ Never 
man  spake  as  this  man.”  It  was  a new  thing 
with  them.  Here  were  the  old  commonplace 
sayings  which  the  Rabbis  were  for  ever  reading, 
which  they  were  for  ever  asking  them  to  read 
in  like  manner,  but  which  few  paid  any  heed 
to.  When  our  Lord  gave  them  forth  the 
common  people  livStened  gladly  and  all  fell 
talking  of  them.  He  had  stamped  them  with 
the  hall-mark  of  His  divinity,  reminted  them, 
passed  them  through  His  mind  again  and  sent 
them  into  circulation.  It  is  a wonderful  service 
He  rendered  us. 

Often  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  when  you 
have  many  inconveniences  to  put  up  with  and 
much  ill-usage,  you  may  feel  inclined  to  exclaim 
like  the  Apostle,  “To  whom  shall  we  go  for  the 
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words  of  eternal  life,  for  the  words  that  will 
never  fail,  but  will  last  our  time,  and  serve  to 
encourage  us  on  the  bed  of  death  ? ” You  may, 
indeed,  be  tempted  to  turn  aside  into  some 
by-path  meadow  and  seek  help  from  the 
teachers  to  whom  considerable  reference  has 
been  made  in  this  chapter.  But  you  will 
turn  again,  unfilled,  to  Him  who  spoke  and 
spoke  with  a strange  assurance  that  what  He 
said  was  true. 
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It  is  quite  usual  for  a truly  holy  person  to 
disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  name  holy. 
St.  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  chief  of  sinners.  St. 
John  said  that  if  any  man  professed  to  have  no 
sin,  he  deceived  himself,  and  the  truth  was  not 
in  him.  “There  goes  John  Bunyan  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  ! ” exclaimed  the  saint  of 
Bedford  when  he  saw  a felon  led  to  the  gallows. 
“ He  fell  to-day,  so  may  I to-morrow,”  was 
what  escaped  the  lips  of  the  godly  Bernard.  “ I 
have  that  in  my  members,”  said  another,  who 
often  used  to  lament  his  crimson  sins — “ I have 
that  in  my  members  which  would  have  made  me 
play  the  Peter  to  deny  Christ,  made  me  play  the 
Judas  to  betray  Christ,  made  me  play  the  Pilate 
to  condemn  Christ,  made  me  play  the  soldiers 
to  crucify  Christ.  0 what  a monster  I would 
prove  did  God  but  leave  me  to  that  sinful  and 
woeful  nature  of  mine ! ” These  were  all 
oppressed  by  their  own  unworthiness.  Just  as 
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the  wise  are  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance, 
they  felt  how  far  they  fell  below  what  might  be 
expected  of  them.  It  is  the  shallow  person 
who  prattles  about  what  he  is.  The  better  we 
become  the  more  shy  and  reticent  we  grow  of 
speaking  on  the  subject.  In  me,  we  say, 

“there  dwells 

No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I am  not  great.” 

That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

But  the  strange  thing  about  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
that  He  makes  no  admission  of  the  accustomed 
kind.  This  was  the  Man  who  came  into 
Galilee  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  saying,  “ The  time  is  fulfilled ; 
repent  ye,”  but  He  never  drops  a hint  of  having 
repented  Himself.  This  was  the  Rabbi  who 
received  the  ruler  of  the  Jews  by  night  and  said, 
“ Except  ye  be  born  again,”  but  He  never  says  a 
syllable  about  His  own  conversion.  This  was 
the  Teacherwho  rebuked  the  Phariseefor  thank- 
ing God  he  was  not  as  other  men  are,  but  He 
never  allowed  Himself  to  be  included  in  the 
army  of  sinners.  Some  one  might,  indeed, 
argue  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this  Jesus, 
for  though  He  seems  to  have  attained  a pitch 
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of  excellence  beyond  anything  before  or  since 
arrived  at,  one  thing  He  lacks.  He  lacks  what 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  regard  the 
criterion  of  excellence  everywhere  and  says  not 
a word  about  His  own  unworthiness.  We 
dare  not  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  supposing 
pride  or  blasphemy  to  explain  the  peculiarity. 
What  do  we  know  about  humility,  the  opposite 
of  pride,  that  we  did  not  hear  at  the  lips  of 
Jesus?  What  do  we  know  about  reverence, 
the  opposite  of  blasphemy,  that  we  did  not 
learn  at  the  knees  of  Jesus?  The  disciple  is 
not  above  his  Master.  The  fact  remains  and 
cannot  be  got  over  : though  anybody  else  who 
presumed  to  pass  for  Holiness  itself  would  be 
judged  an  ignorant  and  froward  impostor.  He 
counted  it  no  robbery  to  make  Himself  equal 
with  God,  and  ages  after  have  agreed  to  it.  He 
asks  nothing  which  they  will  not  readily  grant, 
and  grant  more  readily  than  He  asks.  How 
can  it  be  ? We  may  well  be  excused  a 
pardonable  curiosity. 

Men,  in  ancient  time,  it  is  true,  were  often 
blissfully  ignorant  that  they  had  done  anything 
amiss.  When  about  to  die  Seneca  gathered 
his  disciples  round  about  him,  and  presented 
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them  “ the  most  precious  of  his  possessions, 
the  image  of  his  life.”  When  about  to  die, 
Chilon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  con- 
gratulated himself  that  “ he  could  recall  but 
one  single  act  that  saddened  his  dying  hour.” 
When  about  to  die,  Julian,  the  last  of  the 
Emperors,  “ calmly  died  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  virtue.”  We  need  not  deny  it.  One  of 
the  most  astonishing  things  about  the  pagan 
world  is  that  they  look  back  upon  the 
past,  as  though  untroubled  by  any  twinge 
of  compunction.  Yet  a new  sense  of  sin 
has,  certainly,  accompanied  the  progress  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world.  Why, 
when  the  sick  visitor,  belonging  to  a church, 
asked  a dying  man  whether  he  was  afraid  to 
die — it  happened  not  so  long  ago — the  poor 
fellow  was  dreadfully  uneasy  about  his  end  ; 
and  when  she  asked  him,  tenderly  enough,  was 
he  afraid  to  die,  “ No,”  he  replied,  “ I am  not 
afraid  to  die,  but  I am  ashamed  to  die”  ; and  we 
feel  he  had  got  a proper  hold  of  the  spirit  of 
holiness  which  came  into  the  world  through 
the  beloved  Son.  But  what  about  Jesus  Him- 
self? Since  He  utters  not  a word  about  His 
own  personal  unworthiness,  are  we  to  suppose 
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Him  on  a level  with  the  pagan  world  which 
was  troubled  with  no  feeling  of  compunction  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  He  misunderstood  His  own 
gospel,  and  that  the  disciples  who  came  after 
felt  something  that  He  ought  to  have  felt, 
but  did  not  feel  ? The  impression  created 
on  those  of  the  bygone  time  was  far  otherwise. 
“Never  man  spake  as  this  man.”  Never 
man  lived  as  this  man,  Never  man  died  as 
this  man.  Some  better  explanation  must  be 
forthcoming. 

He  was  at  all  events  legally  blameless,  for 
when  Pilate  listened  to  the  trumpery  charges 
brought  in  against  Him,  and  made  his  own 
examination,  it  did  not  require  the  skill  of  an 
acute  magistrate  to  see  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a case  of  Jewish  fanaticism.  And  in  like 
manner,  when  He  was  hung  between  two 
malefactors  on  the  Cross,  one  of  them  had 
grace  enough  to  say  He  had  done  nothing 
amiss,  and  was  out  of  place  in  such  company. 
But  legal  blamelessness  is,  after  all,  a very 
small  thing.  Most  of  us,  if  charged  at  a police 
court,  might  look  for  a certificate  from  the  pre- 
siding officer,  which  ran,  “ I find  no  fault  in  this 
man.”  It  is,  even,  possible  that  if  we  were  led 
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out  to  the  gallows  with  a hardened  criminal  he 
might  exclaim  at  the  injustice  of  the  procedure. 

Instead  of  hearing,  then,  how  He  appeared 
to  one  that  cared  little  or  nothing  about  Him, 
let  us  consider  how  He  appeared  to  such  as 
were  deeply  interested  in  Him.  We  will  hear 
what  an  intimate  friend  had  to  say.  Very  often 
a man  enjoys  the  best  of  public  reputations, 
whereas  if  his  friends  were  to  divulge  what 
they  know  against  him  the  plaudits  must 
quickly  cease,  for  the  private  character  cannot 
bear  inspection.  Alas  ! when  a wife  has  to 
bury  in  her  heart  the  ill-usage  of  a husband 
whose  Christian  profession  is  continually  re- 
ported to  her  ears.  Alas  ! when  companions 
have  to  cover  up  the  misconduct  of  a young 
man  whose  businesslike  qualities  win  him  rapid 
promotion.  That  is,  truly,  sad.  But  what 
fills  us  with  holy  awe  for  the  person  of  J esus 
is  that  he  who  went  in  with  Him  and  out 
with  Him  everywhere,  sat  near  Him  at  meal 
times,  followed  Him  to  the  Garden,  accom- 
panied Him  to  the  Judgment  Hall,  witnessed 
Him  upon  the  Cross  itself,  the  same  it  was 
that  said,  “ Depart  from  me,  for  I am  a sinful 
man,  0 Lord,”  and  never  ceased  to  believe 
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Him  high  and  lifted  up,  One  whose  very 
name  was  holy. 

But  some  are  not  satisfied  with  the  good 
report  of  a personal  friend,  perhaps.  Re- 
collecting that  weakness  of  human  nature 
which  makes  us  overlook  and  forget  the  faults  in 
one  another,  they  say  nothing  else  was  to  he 
expected  than  that  St.  Peter  should  speak  as 
he  did ; and  if  we  are  to  have  our  faith  in  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus  confirmed,  evidence  must 
he  produced  from  a more  impartial  person. 
Suppose,  then,  that  having  received  this  witness 
of  a friend  for  what  it  is  worth  we  go  off  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  hear  how  His  enemy 
regarded  Him.  If  anybody  is  likely  to  keep  stir- 
ring up  the  record  of  evil  things  said  or  done  in 
past  years,  it  is  he  who  bears  us  a personal 
animus,  and  when  he  succeds  in  doing  us  an  ill 
turn  he  thinks  it  serves  us  right.  He  has  paid 
us  back  and  wiped  off  the  old  score.  The 
knowledge  that  our  hands  are  not  clean  affords 
him  much  satisfaction,  now  that  his  own  are 
soiled.  He  excuses  himself  on  that  ground. 
But  so  far  was  the  enemy  of  Jesus  from  having 
anything  like  that  to  quiet  his  conscience,  the 
very  want  of  it  drove  him  on  to  madness. 
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Under  such  an  unaccountable  impulse  as  often 
comes  over  the  murderer  and  leads  him  to  re- 
visit the  cursed  spot,  Judas  rushed  back  to  the 
people  who  received  Jesus  from  him  and, 
having  cast  the  shekels  of  silver  at  their  feet, 
exclaimed  that  he  had  “ betrayed  innocent 
blood.” 

Again,  others  are  likely  to  hear  all  that  can 
be  said,  whether  by  friends  or  enemies,  and  yet 
persist  that  Christ  Himself  would  never  have 
made  such  an  extraordinary  claim  as  this  which 
His  worshippers  put  into  His  mouth.  They 
will  remind  us  of  the  rich  ruler,  who  began  to 
speak  in  this  refrain : “ Good  Master,  what 
shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? ” But  when 
he  took  that  liberty  with  Christ,  and  thrust  the 
honour  upon  Him,  he  had  it  abruptly  answered : 
“ Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ? There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God.”  They  do  not 
deny  that  ages  have  united  to  speak  well  of 
Him.  They  go  back  behind  what  was  said 
by  contemporary  writers.  Nor  do  they  rest 
content  with  the  witness  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  Christ  seems  to  have  looked  into  His  own 
heart  and  spoken  out  of  it,  He  disowns  the  right 
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and  title  to  be  called  good.  Well,  as  far  as  the 
incident  of  the  rich  ruler  is  concerned,  I have 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose  it  an 
unexpected  confession  of  sinfulness.  We  can 
surely  imagine  Him  reluctant  to  take  from 
a young  man  who  thought  Him  a rabbi  an 
honour  which  was  only  acceptable  if  he  per- 
ceived His  Divine  character.  As  Dr.  Fairbairn 
has  said,  “ he  needed  to  be  reminded  that  there 
was  but  one  absolutely  good  Being.  His  good- 
ness is  original,  and  all  other  is  derivative,  even 
the  Son  being  but  the  express  image  of  the 
Father.  ‘ There  is  none  good  but  one,  God,’ 
does  not  signify  ‘ I am  bad,’  but  rather,  ‘ think 
of  my  goodness  through  Him,  and  judge  the 
quality  of  the  acts  you  would  do  through  what 
is  pleasing  in  His  sight.’ 

Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  our  Saviour 
unable  to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  requires  to  be  avoided,  it  is  the 
tendency  to  regard  Jesus  inaccessible  to  the 
temptations  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  was 
temptable,  and  though  He  did  not  succumb  to 
sin  as  we  do  daily,  all  the  enticements  of  sin 

1 “ Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  p.  363. 
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which  come  to  annoy  us  were  present  to  annoy 
Him.  This  is  what  makes  Christ  for  every- 
body an  encouragement  and  strong  incentive 
to  a high  and  holy  life.  It  behoved  Him  in  all 
things  to  be  like  unto  His  brethren.  He  was 
tempted,  in  all  points,  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.  There  could,  indeed,  be  no  virtue 
if  one  were  so  made  that  he  could  not  sin. 
Virtue  only  begins  when  a man  is  made  that 
he  can  sin,  but  does  not.  If  he  were  incapable 
of  sinning,  all  the  credit  which  he  takes  to 
himself  he  would  have  no  right  to.  We  do  not 
think  ourselves  in  fault  for  the  colour  of  our 
hair.  Nor  do  we  think  ourselves  to  blame  for 
our  complexion.  It  is  not  even  likely  that  we 
think  ourselves  answerable  for  our  height  from 
the  ground.  What  man  by  taking  thought 
can  add  a cubit  to  his  stature  ? No  man  can. 
And  for  that  reason  we  do  not  pass  remarks. 
Blame  only  attaches  to  those  acts  of  conduct 
where  we  are  left  a free  hand,  and  it  is  because 
we  believe  ourselves  at  liberty  to  go  the  wrong 
way  that  when  a friend  takes  a valorous  stand 
for  the  right  we  give  him  all  the  praise  we 
can.  In  exactly  the  same  way  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Remarkable  as  it  is  to  hear  of  sinless 
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perfection  wherewith  neither  friends  nor  foes 
could  detect  a flaw,  we  must  have  it  granted 
to  us  that  Jesus  was  temptable.  And  we  may- 
be profoundly  grateful  to  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  to  the  disciples  themselves, 
for  the  repeated  assurances  on  this  point. 
This  is  what  leaves  us  at  His  knees  adoring, 
to  know  that  he  “ attained  ” in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  when  all  the  powers  of  evil  were 
matched  against  Him. 

But  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  has  not  anything 
like  so  much  fascination  for  men  and  women 
as  the  account  of  His  weariness  when  he  sat 
at  the  well  in  Samaria.  No.  It  has  not 
anything  like  so  much  fascination  as  the 
agony  of  soul  endured  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  No.  It  has  not  anything  like 
so  much  fascination  as  the  tragic  despair  when 
He  felt  forsaken  on  the  Cross.  By  these 
passages  of  experience,  when  He  was  most 
kindred  to  us,  people  have  been  comforted  of 
God  in  every  age.  But  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  somehow  appears  beyond  their  grasp. 
It  is  high.  They  cannot  attain  unto  it.  It 
sets  the  pace  too  fast.  It  raises  a too  lofty 
standard.  Some  openly  avow  their  preference 
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for  a spice  of  mischief  in  a saint.  A dash  of 
the  devil  flavours  holiness  to  their  liking. 
“ They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
and  for  that  part  become  much  more  the  better 
by  being  a little  bad.”  That  is  the  common 
philosophy  of  the  world.  Queen  Guinevere  in 
Tennyson’s  poem  took  a dislike  to  the 
character  of  King  Arthur  at  the  first.  She 
could  not  bear  to  be  always  in  the  company  of 
one  whose  conscience  was  his  king,  and  whose 
life  was  given  up  to  the  quest  of  impossible 
ideals.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  endeavour 
after  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life  was 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood  ; and  accordingly  she  blandly 
confessed  that  he  who  would  love  her  must 
have  a touch  of  earth  about  him.  “ It  was  all 
fault  to  have  no  faults  at  all.”  But  after  her 
fall  the  queen  saw  the  saintly  Arthur  in  a 
different  light.  This  prince  of  husbands  did 
not,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  what  she  had 
done,  allege  the  obligations  of  the  marriage 
bond  to  be  broken  by  the  transgression. 
Others  at  this  day  might  have  felt  absolved 
from  a contract  where  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  behaved  so  badly.  This  good  King 
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Arthur,  however,  held  himself  partly  responsible 
for  the  sin.  He  loved  her  all  the  more  ; and 
the  undone  woman,  overcome  by  his  so  great 
mercy,  acknowledged  that  now  she  saw  the 
highest  to  be  most  human  too.  It  was 
her  duty  to  have  loved  him.  It  surely  was  her 
profit  also.  It  would  have  been  her  pleasure 
had  she  known. 

Similarly,  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  may  make 
Him  appear  in  our  eyes  cold,  remote,  far  off, 
distant.  That  is,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been 
likened  to  the  ceremonial  sinlessness  which 
forbade  the  Pharisees  to  enter  the  palace  of 
Pilate  for  fear  of  defilement,  or  to  the  cere- 
monial sinlessness  which  prompted  them  to 
cast  the  stone  at  the  woman  who  was  an 
outcast.  But  think  more  of  Him  who  made 
them  bow  their  heads  for  shame,  and  yet 
spoke  tenderly  to  the  outcast  person.  This 
was  the  sinless  Jesus : kindly,  attractive,  win- 
some to  the  worst,  and,  surely,  to  be  had  in 
reverence  by  all  that  call  upon  His  name. 
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There  was  a fitness  in  Christ’s  sufferings,  a 
Divine  fitness.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
anything  had  gone  wrong  with  the  plans  of 
Providence  or  that  God  had  lost  control  of  the 
great  Divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.  It  was  all  in  accord.  It  was  all  in 
harmony  with  His  heavenly  intention.  It  was 
all  in  agreement.  There  had  been  no  blunder- 
ing in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  It  was 
meet  that  the  Chosen  of  heaven  should  be 
slain.  It  was  appropriate.  It  was  seemly. 
It  was  the  Divine  obligation  He  had  laid 
Himself  under  to  this  sorrow-stricken  world. 
Aei  Tvaedv.  When  Jesus  announced  this  dark 
intelligence  He  excited  feelings  of  regret  and 
disappointment  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples 
who  heard  it ; but  the  sweetly  reasonable 
manner  in  which  He  said  it,  we  may  be  sure, 
went  a long  way  to  make  them  take  kindly 
to  it. 
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One  is  reminded  of  that  other  incident  in  the 
Gospel  story.  Two  disciples,  after  the  cruci- 
fixion had  scattered  them,  were  walking  in  the 
country.  Their  spirits  were  low.  They  felt 
as  if  the  sky  could  never  be  so  dark  as  it  was 
on  that  day  when  the  light  of  their  life  was 
withdrawn  from  it.  And  they  conversed  with 
each  other  upon  the  misfortune  and  calamity 
that  had  befallen  them.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  a fellow  Traveller  who  essayed  to 
accompany  them.  Perceiving  that  they  were 
in  trouble  He  inquired  the  occasion  of  it,  and 
in  response  to  His  inquiry  they  explained 
how  He  who  they  had  hoped  would  redeem 
Israel  had  been  crucified  and  put  to  shame. 
But  He  saw  it  differently  from  what  they  did  and 
He  ventured  to  state  His  point  of  view.  “ Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ? ” He 
asked.  “ If,  indeed.  He  was  the  Christ  of  God, 
as  you  say  you  believed  Him  to  be,  if  He  was 
the  Representative  of  humanity,  if  He  was  the 
Flower  of  man  and  the  Co-equal  of  God,  ought 
not  He  to  have  suffered  these  things  ? Was 
there  not  a kind  of  heavenly  compulsion  that 
made  it  essential  and  necessary  for  Him  to  be 
troubled  with  the  same  trouble  that  you  are 
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troubled  with,  to  be  straitened  with  the  same 
straitening  ? It  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  happened.”  And  when  He  had 
talked  thus  by  the  way  and  led  them  on  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  things  they  had  never 
thought  of  before,  their  hearts  burned  within 
them.  They  recognized  in  the  Speaker  the 
voice  of  One  they  had  been  long  familiar  with, 
and  knew  that  tuition  such  as  this  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  His  Spirit. 

The  theology  of  the  Cross  is,  perhaps,  a 
simpler  thing  than  the  theologians  have  often 
made  it.  And  if  I can  but  simplify  it  and 
make  it  ring  true  and  real  I will  count  it  no 
small  good  to  have  achieved.  It  is  very 
evident  that  in  these  days  there  are  men  and 
women,  particularly  young  men  and  women, 
who  do  not  feel  drawn  to  the  usual  ways 
of  representing  it.  They  say,  “ That  kind 
of  talk  about  the  death  of  Jesus  may  mean 
much  to  those  that  believe  it,  but  it  does  not 
mean  anything  to  us ; and  if  that  is  what  we 
are  expected  to  believe  when  we  join  a Church, 
or  are  supposed  to  believe  after  we  have  joined, 
well,  on  the  whole,  we  think  we  would  rather 
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not  join  nor  be  identified  with  it.”  For  ex- 
ample, by  far  the  commonest  way  in  certain 
circles  of  estimable  people — and  let  me  make  it 
clear  in  passing  that  I have  no  quarrel  with 
them  nor  any  wish  to  quarrel  with  them  ; 
we  should  be  above  the  miserable  habit  of 
ridiculing  the  beliefs  of  others,  and  be  able 
at  all  times  to  speak  with  respect  of  those 
whose  spirit  is  at  least  our  spirit — in  certain 
circles  of  estimable  people,  then,  by  far  the 
commonest  way  of  representing  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  as  if  He  had  been  a substituted 
victim  who  took  our  place  and  received  our 
punishment  and  got  us  let  off  in  consequence. 
“ But,”  says  such  a young  person  as  I have  in 
mind,  “ this  idea  of  substitution  does  not  appeal 
to  me.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  right  in  God  to 
punish  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty.  It 
is  an  immoral  doctrine.  And  if  that  is  what 
I have  got  to  believe  I am  afraid  that  I cannot 
accept  it  and  be  honest  in  accepting  it.”  Now, 
what  I would  reply  to  one  who  was  troubled 
in  his  mind  over  the  idea  of  substitution  is 
just  this : if  it  does  not  help  you,  discard  it. 
Phrases  are  unimportant  things  compared  with 
the  truths  they  embody.  Often  it  has  been  that 
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the  phrase  which  appeals  to  one  age  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  next.  And  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  to  make  it  a shibboleth  by  means 
of  which  we  shut  men  out  from  or  give  them  a 
part  in  the  bleeding  love  of  J esus.  It  is  the  living 
truth  that  we  are  anxious  for  you  to  know  and 
understand  and  live  by.  If  it  does  not  reach 
you  by  the  suggestion  of  a substituted  victim, 
by  all  means  leave  that  alone,  and  look  out  for 
some  other  way  of  putting  the  truth  that  will 
be  of  more  service.  It  is  certain  that  the 
word  “ substitute  ” does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  even  declared  by  some  com- 
petent and  devout  scholars  that  the  idea  of 
substitution  is  not  there  itself. 

The  same  attitude  I would  take  towards  a 
great  many  other  expressions  which  appeal  to 
one  section  of  the  community,  but  which  are 
stones  of  stumbling  to  another.  If  any  man 
find  it  a help  to  believe  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  a ransom  for  many,  he  is  a wise  man  to 
hold  fast  by  it,  and  we  will  expect  him  to  grow 
a better  man  in  consequence.  But  if  any  man 
cannot  get  at  the  truth  through  that  figure  of 
speech — well,  it  is  only  a figure  of  speech.  He 
can  well  afford  to  pass  it  by  and  seek  out 
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something  else.  I will  say  as  much  for  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  propitiation  for  our  sin. 
If  that  helps  you  to  a fuller  appreciation  of 
Christ,  hold  fast  by  it ; but  if  it  does  not,  seek 
out  something  else.  Or  with  the  belief  that 
it  was  a satisfaction  to  Divine  justice.  If  that 
helps  you  to  a fuller  appreciation  of  Christ, 
hold  fast  by  it.  If  it  does  not,  seek  out  some- 
thing else.  The  real  thing  after  all  is 
not  that  we  should  be  heard  repeating  the 
same  words  and  phrases  as  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  our  fathers,  but  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  should  produce  as  fine  a spiritual  effect 
upon  our  souls  as  it  did  in  them.  An  epistle 
of  St.  Paul  may  “ give  us  furiously  to  think.” 
And  so  may  the  utterance  of  John  or  Matthew. 
And  so  may  the  doctrinaire  statement  of 
some  great  theologian  who  lived  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  none  of  them  secures  our  salva- 
tion when  only  taken  on  the  tongue  and 
formally  subscribed  to.  What  “ saves  ” us  in 
the  sole  sense  in  which  it  is  worth  being 
saved  is  the  death  of  Jesus  itself  awakening  our 
heart  and  taking  possession  of  it.  If  it  has 
made  a new  man  of  the  young  man,  if  it  has 
made  him  sweet  tempered  who  aforetime  was 
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ill-natured  and  bearish,  if  it  has  put  the  mettle 
in  him  to  become  self-denying,  generous, 
energetic  in  the  service  of  the  good,  if  it  has 
had  visible  results  like  these,  he  has  that  which 
no  text-book  in  theology  can  improve  on.  To 
anyone,  then,  who  is  perplexed  in  faith,  my 
recommendation  would  be  this : go  back  to  the 
sweetly  reasonable  Jesus,  and  when  you  have 
heard  Him  explain  the  way  of  the  Cross  as  He 
did  to  the  disciples  in  the  days  of  Galilee  and 
have  seen  how  it  came  to  pass,  even  as  He 
explained  it,  you  will  have  no  further  apprehen- 
sion and  fear.  Your  soul,  like  the  sunflower, 
will  turn  to  the  pure  and  best.  It  will  call  out 
all  the  manliness  that  is  in  you.  And  when 
you  have  learned  that  it  was  our  human  sin- 
fulness that  made  Him  feel  the  pain,  you  will 
not  have  it  in  you  to  refuse  your  trembling 
gratitude.  You  will  draw  nigh  with  bowed  head, 
and  on  the  knees  of  reverence  will  thank  Him 
for  what  He  has  done  for  you  and  for  all  men. 

Running  through  this  whole  vast  universe 
there  is  a law  of  love;  and  love,  when  Jesus 
speaks  of  it,  means  more  than  caresses  and 
sweet  fondling  of  one  another.  It  means 
devoted  service.  It  means  mutual  sacrifice.  We 
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see  it  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation  when  the 
maternal  instinct  is  awakened  in  the  bosom  of 
the  eagle.  She  watches  with  protecting  care  over 
the  eaglets  in  the  nest,  and  is  ready  to  swoop 
down  on  man  or  beast  that  tries  to  take  them 
from  her.  What  a strength  that  law  of  love  has, 
even  in  the  savage  bird  ! But  if  we  see  it  there, 
we  see  it  much  more  certainly  exemplified  in 
human  life.  Think  of  the  parents  who  are 
willing  to  endure  any  hardship  and  privation 
on  behalf  of  the  babe  in  the  cot  if  they  can 
provide  it  with  its  needs  and  give  it  a better 
chance  than  they  had.  How  nobly  self-forget- 
ful they  can  be.  One  is  often  ashamed 
of  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  some,  but  the 
opposite  effect  is  produced  by  the  generous 
sacrifice  of  which  they  are  seen  to  be  capable. 
Or  look  at  the  more  familiar  examples  that  are 
frequently  recited  in  our  ears.  There  is  the 
doctor  that  risks  his  life  to  relieve  the  diph- 
theritic throat.  There  is  the  gallant  fireman. 
There  is  the  captain  of  the  sinking  ship  who 
sees  the  passengers  safe  and  the  crew  safe;  but 
though  he  can  save  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save.  He  goes  down  on  the  bridge,  faithful  to 
duty.  There  is  the  brave-spirited  woman  who, 
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to  secure  the  escape  of  her  mistress  from  a 
ruffian,  runs  her  soft  arm  through  the  staple  of 
a door.  There  is  the  sentry  frozen  at  his  post. 
There  is  the  soldier  wounded  unto  death. 
One  need  not  mention  others.  In  this  world 
as  God  has  made  it,  the  just  must  suffer  for 
the  unjust,  the  strong  must  share  the  burden 
of  the  weak,  the  innocent  are  implicated  in  the 
toils  of  the  guilty.  There  is  no  alternative  on 
earth  below.  None  can  escape  it.  Even  if  a 
man  tries  to,  he  will  not  succeed,  or  if  he 
succeeds  he  will  not  succeed  for  long.  Ulti- 
mately he  will  find  that  things  are  against  him, 
and  that  he  has  been  foolhardy  and  short- 
sighted flying  in  the  face  of  them.  I put  it, 
then,  to  you.  Was  it  likely  that  the  Christ  of 
God  would  be  exempted  from  that  law  of  love 
which  pervades  the  world  ? Was  it  likely  ? 
Or  was  it  not  ? When  you  think  it  over,  I 
think  you  will  be  drawn  to  confess  that  it  was 
very  unlikely.  It  was  so  very  unlikely  that 
you  would  not  care,  in  that  case,  to  follow 
Him.  You  would  say  He  may  have  been  a 
good  man  or  a good  teacher,  but  if  He  escaped 
suffering  by  some  means  or  other  He  can  be  no 
partner  in  mine  and  I do  not  feel  inclined  to 
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call  Him  my  Lord  and  Elder  Brother.  It  is 
because  He  submitted  to  the  law  of  suffering 
love  Himself,  it  is  because  He  not  only  submitted 
to  it,  but  became  the  supreme  instance  of  that 
law  of  suffering  love,  the  highest  manifestation 
of  it,  that  we  take  Him  to  be  our  Saviour  and 
hail  Him  by  that  name.  He  has  lived  a life  of 
suffering  and  shown  suffering  to  be  perfectly 
Divine. 

But  some  will  say.  Was  the  death  of  Jesus 
just  like  other  deaths  ? There  has  been  a 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  Socrates  drank  the 
hemlock.  Savonarola  perished  in  the  flames 
at  Florence.  Was  His  death  like  theirs,  to  be 
reckoned  among  them,  placed  alongside  them 
and  compared  with  them  ? No,  it  was  not. 
The  Christ  we  are  invited  to  worship  occupies 
a place  apart.  He  is  a unique  Christ,  the  like 
of  whom  has  never  been  seen  before  or  since 
on  our  planet ; and  His  death  is  different  for 
this  reason.  He  had  so  much  more  to  offer 
than  the  rest  of  men.  He  was  infinitely  pure. 
He  was  infinitely  tender.  He  was  infinitely 
sensitive  to  sin.  He  was  infinitely  forgiving. 
The  quality  of  His  life  excelled  all  that  has 
ever  been.  When  He  laid  down  a life  of  that 
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quality  on  our  behalf  to  bring  us  to  God,  we 
feel  it  puts  Him  out  of  comparison  with  us. 
It  was  the  best  for  the  worst  that  was  offered. 

There  was  a sad  incident  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
some  while  ago.  A young  lad  saw  his  dog  in 
danger  of  drowning,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  the 
animal  and  attached  to  it,  he  ran  along  the 
bank  and  shouted  in  a violent,  excited  manner, 
“Will  no  one  save  him?”  But  none  of  the 
bystanders  seemed  inclined  to  put  himself 
about  or  to  take  the  risk  that  was  involved  in 
the  task  of  rescuing  the  dog.  “ Will  no  one 
save  him  ? ” shouted  the  boy  again  ; “ will  no 
one  save  him  ? ” and  when  no  one  would  he 
said,  “ Then,  I will,  ” and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  sprang  in  to  save  it.  The  dog  was  saved, 
but  the  boy  was  drowned.  He  had  gone  to  his 
death.  When  the  mother  of  the  brave  laddie 
saw  the  shivering  bit  of  a dog  on  the  bank  I 
rather  think  she  must  have  had  strange  mis- 
givings in  her  heart.  “ How  much  is  a man 
better  than  a sheep ! ” Jesus  said  once,  in  a 
different  connection.  “ How  much  was  my  boy 
better  than  this  dog ! ” she  may  have  thought. 
When  we  think  of  all  the  boy  had  it  in  him  to 
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be  ; when  we  think  that  he  was  a man  in  the 
making;  when  we  think  that  he  might  have 
lived  a good  and  useful  life  upon  this  earth,  is 
the  fact  not  brought  home  to  our  minds  as  well 
as  hers  : it  was  so  much  to  give  for  so  little  ? 
The  quality  of  the  boy’s  life  in  relation  to 
the  worthless  dog  stands  out  and  makes  the 
nobility  of  the  sacrifice  the  more  apparent. 
By  the  help  of  such  an  illustration  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  was  not 
that  He  died.  Others  have  been  crucified  as 
well  as  He.  One  of  His  own  immediate 
disciples  was,  and,  according  to  tradition,  with 
his  head  down.  It  was  not  that  He  suffered 
without  complaining.  Others  have  said,  “ Thy 
will  be  done.”  It  was  not  that  He  forgave  His 
enemies.  Others  have  said,  “ Father,  forgive 
them,”  since  if  not  before.  All  these  things 
entered  into  it,  but  none  of  them  sums  it  up 
completely.  No  ; it  was  because  He  had  so 
much  more  to  give.  The  quality  of  Christ 
Himself  is  what  put  an  exceptional  value  on 
the  sacrifice.^  In  recent  years,  as  I have 


^ This  is  admirably  treated  by  Dr.  Warschauer  in  his  “Jesus, 
Seven  Questions,”  pp.  297-8.  Compare  the  phrase  of  the  French 
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thought  upon  that  quality,  I have  felt  more 
than  ever  grateful  to  Him  and  been  drawn 
out  in  reverent  appreciation  of  what  He 
has  done. 

But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  rest  content  with 
reverent  appreciation.  We  must  set  to  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  Christliest  apostle,  fill  up 
that  which  is  lacking  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
When  Jesus  Himself  told  His  disciples  that 
the  Son  of  Man  must  needs  suffer.  He  went  on 
and,  having  called  in  the  multitude  as  well  as 
His  own  friends.  He  said  in  the  presence  of 
them  all  that  cross-bearing  was  to  be  the 
condition  of  discipleship.  “ If  any  man  would 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.”  Hence  we  may 
pause  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  and  put 
some  searching  questions  to  ourselves.  The 
Captain  of  our  salvation  is  the  supreme  instance 
of  the  law  of  suffering  love.  Are  our  lives  in 
line  with  that  law  ? Or  do  we  seek  ends  of  our 
own  ? What  is  our  religion  ? Is  it  a religion 

Lacordaire,  “the  dignity  of  the  Victim”  (“Life  of  Lacordaire,” 
by  Dora  Greenwell,  p.  248).  The  whole  passage  is,  indeed,  excellent : 
“ . . . I consider  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  due  to  one  sole 
sacrifice,  a sacrifice  incomparable  as  regards  the  dignity  of  the 
Victim  and  the  movement  of  the  heart  which  prompted  it.” 
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of  self-indulgence  ? For  that  would  appear  to 
be  the  only  regulative  principle  by  which  some 
order  their  days  on  earth.  Or  should  we  scorn 
to  have  it  so,  and  can  we  say,  and  say  it  out  of 
a pure  heart,  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
Crucified  ? We  have  accepted  the  cross  in 
our  own  life,  whatever  it  is,  and  are  bearing 
it  as  well  as  we  can  and  with  a cheerful  face  ? 
These  are  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
silence  of  our  own  souls. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS  (II) 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Divine  compassion  in  the  heart  of  God  is  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  place.  Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus,  but  there  was  grace  in  the  world 
before  He  was,  and  there  was  truth,  too.  God 
has  not  at  any  time  forsaken  us  in  our  troubles 
or  given  us  up  for  lost.  At  our  worst  He  is 
our  Father.  “ Our  Redeemer  from  everlasting 
is  His  name.” 

The  question  comes  up  for  consideration 
every  year  in  chapels,  if  not  in  churches, 
whether  we  ought  or  whether  we  ought  not  to 
keep  Lent.  Personally,  I do  not  keep  it, 
and  I will  tell  you  why.  It  is  for  pretty  much 
the  same  reason  as  was  given  by  the  writer  of 
an  article  that  appeared  in  a paper  that 
is  published  in  the  interests  of  labour.  He  said 
that  there  was  a time  when,  in  Lent,  he  used 
to  weep  for  the  Crucified  on  Calvary,  but  he 
had  given  it  up  because  it  seemed  to  him  a 
mistake  to  have  his  attention  fixed  on  an 
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historical  transaction  and  event  in  past  his- 
tory when  there  was  so  much  sorrow  round 
about  him.  It  was  unfair  to  the  multitudes 
that  had  suffered  since,  Jesus,  he  felt  sure, 
would  not  have  been  a party  to  it.  He  would 
have  preferred  an  eternal  Lent,  and  it  was  that 
eternal  Lent  which  he  intended  to  go  in  for. 
His  eternal  Lent  would  be  “ for  the  miseries 
of  man  and  the  suffering  and  crucifixion  of  all 
the  best  helpers  and  heroes  of  the  world.” 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  labour  writer 
according  to  the  authority^  that  has  given  it  to 
me,  and  as  it  is  thus  stated  it  is  pretty  nearly 
my  own.  I am  all  for  having  it  frankly 
recognized  that  God  never,  at  any  time,  has 
been  indifferent  to  the  troubles  of  His  people. 
It  was  not  the  God  of  Jesus’s  day  that  first 
became  affected  at  the  sight  of  sorrow.  He 
did  not  before  that  time  “ have  a red  anger 
spot  on  His  brow  that  required  to  be  wiped 
away,”  as  a once  famous  London  preacher 
said.  Any  devout  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
could  have  answered  the  preacher  and  shown 
him  how  hollow  and  untrue  the  statement  was. 
He  could  have  told  him  that  the  God  of  Israel 

1 See  Dr.  Hunter’s  “ De  Profundis  Clamavi,”  p.  8o. 
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was  longsuffering  and  gracious,  and  abundant 
in  truth  and  goodness.  And  it  was  not  only 
to  the  Israelites  that  He  behaved  thus.  We 
must  believe  that  the  nations  outside  Israel 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  then  inhabited  earth 
were  similarlytreated,  for  the  Divine  compassion 
in  the  heart  of  God  is  a timeless,  universal  fact. 
It  is  said  that  the  symbol  of  the  cross  has  been 
discovered  amongst  the  religions  of  Egypt. 
Whether  the  statement  has  been  investigated 
and  shown  to  be  true  or  false  I am  not 
aware ; but  even  if  it  has  been  proved  to  be  true, 
why  not  ? The  Spaniards  also,  it  is  said,  found 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  among  the  savages 
of  Peru  whom  they  went  to  Christianize, 
and  before  they  had  preached  a word  of  gospel 
to  them.  Again,  I say,  whether  the  statement 
has  been  investigated  and  shown  to  be  true  or 
false  I am  not  aware  ; but  even  if  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  true,  why  not?  Why  not  the 
sign  of  the  suffering  God  in  Peru  ? Why  not 
the  sign  of  the  suffering  God  in  Egypt  ? The 
thing  we  have  got  to  grasp  is  that  the  habitual 
attitude  of  God,  in  every  time  and  place,  has 
been  an  attitude  of  unfailing  sympathy.  It  has 
been  an  attitude  of  sorrowing  in  our  sorrow 
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that  He  has  taken  up.  It  has  been  an 
attitude  of  toiling.  It  has  been  an  attitude 
of  travailing.  It  has  been  an  attitude  of  self- 
devotion.  It  has  been  an  attitude  of  giving 
Himself  on  behalf  of  others.  There  is  the 
God  that  successive  generations  of  man- 
kind have  felt  to  accompany  them  and  make 
life  bearable  for  them.  Do  not  think  that  you 
have  to  tread  the  wine-press  alone.  The  next 
time  you  are  dispirited  and  lonely,  recollect  the 
fortunate  situation  you  are  in.  God  shares  it 
with  you,  and  the  heavier  end  of  your  burden  is 
on  His  shoulder.  If  it  be  a friend  whom  you 
have  lost  and  whose  unexpected  passing  has 
caused  a great  gap  in  your  home,  you  have  a 
diviner  Friend  than  ever  he  was ; and  this  Divine 
Friend  is  nearer  and  closer  than  any  earthly 
friend  is  or  can  be.  Then  when  it  is  the  dis- 
appointments that  are  incident  to  every  man’s 
life  ; when  it  is,  for  example,  that  you  have 
expended  the  labour  of  a lifetime  to  build  up  a 
business  and  are  proved  to  be  what  is  commonly 
called  one  of  the  world’s  unlucky  ones ; or 
when  it  is — to  make  an  example  of  what  has 
been  the  actual  experience  of  a working  man 
known  to  the  present  writer — when  it  is  that 
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you  have  been  dismissed  from  a firm  whom 
you  have  faithfully  served  for  thirty  years  and 
for  no  reason  except  that  you  are  thirty  years 
older  than  when  you  first  entered  it ; when  it 
is  any  of  these  harsh  experiences,  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  God  is  in  it.  He  has 
not  ^hardened  His  heart  against  you,  nor  is 
indifferent,  nor  is  insensitive  to  your  sorrowful 
plight,  nor  is  impassive.  He  takes  His  part. 
He  is  in  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  place  of  Jesus  in  all  this  ? 
How  do  we  look  at  His  life  in  the  light  of  it, 
and  how  in  the  light  of  it  do  we  look  at  His 
death  ? That  is  a matter  of  moment  for 
earnest  Christian  men  and  women  to  make 
up  their  minds  on.  In  the  previous  chapter 
it  was  argued  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
the  supreme  instance  of  the  law  of  suffering 
love.  And  what  applies  to  the  death  equally 
applies  to  the  life.  I am  never  able  to  keep 
these  two  things  so  distinct  and  apart  as 
some  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  qualities 
which  were  revealed  in  the  death  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  life.  If  not  quite  so  clearly, 
they  were  still  there.  The  death  only  brought 
the  life  to  its  flower  and  full  expression.  But 
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that  by  the  way ; it  has  been  previously 
argued  that  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were 
the  supreme  instance  of  the  law  of  suffering 
love.  Now  this,  when  I wrote  it,  expressed 
but  one  half  of  what  was  in  my  mind,  and 
I resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  another 
chapter  to  call  attention  to  the  other  side, 
and  point  out  that  the  Divine  compas- 
sion in  the  heart  of  God  “ became  embodied 
in  Jesus.”  The  phrase  is  not  my  own,  but 
it  is  such  a good  one  that  it  would  be  idle 
on  my  part  to  spend  time  casting  about  for 
another.  The  Divine  compassion  in  the 
heart  of  God,  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
became  embodied  in  Jesus.  He  gave  it  the 
human  form  Divine.  He  clothed  it  in  a 
fleshly  dress.  He  gave  it  a human  face.  He 
made  it  real.  And  it  is  just  because  He  made 
it  real  and  tangible,  a thing  they  could  lean  on 
and  not  be  afraid  of  its  giving  way  beneath 
them ; it  is  just  because  He  did  that,  that 
successive  generations  of  Christian  men  and 
women  have  praised  the  love  of  Jesus  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Were  you  never 
as  a child  taken  to  see  a tableau  vivant  in  con- 
nection with  your  church  and  Sunday  school 
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— one  of  those  entertainments  of  living  pictures 
that  used  to  be  so  common,  but  which  have 
rather  gone  out  in  recent  years,  if  I mistake 
not,  or  else  it  is  that  I have  been  less  brought 
into  contact  with  them  ? At  all  events,  it  is 
likely  that  you  have  been  taken  to  one  of  them 
when  you  were  a child.  And  if  you  have,  you 
will  remember  that  there  was  someone  to  read 
the  connected  readings,  the  story.  And  you 
were  able  to  follow  him  pretty  well.  You 
were  able  to  understand  him.  You  were  able 
to  gather  a general  idea  of  what  was  happen- 
ing and  what  it  was  all  about.  Then,  when 
it  began  to  be  slightly  beyond  you,  when  your 
juvenile  intelligence  was  being  tired  out — it 
may  have  already  wandered — the  supreme 
thing  happened  so  far  as  you  were  concerned. 
Lo  ! there  was  a curtain,  and  it  was  lifted,  and 
when  it  was  lifted  you  saw.  You  saw  what 
the  man  had  been  reading  of,  and  when  you 
saw  it,  as  in  a visible  parable  set  forth  before 
you,  it  became  perfectly  plain.  You  were  able 
to  follow  again,  and  listen  to  what  more  he 
had  to  say.  Now,  that  is  what  I would 
compare  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  to,  only 
asking  you  not  to  press  the  illustration  too 
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far,  because  any  illustration  when  it  is  pressed 
too  far  becomes  ridiculous,  and  this  homely 
illustration  of  the  tableau  vivant  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  But  taken  in  a general  way 
it  may  be  of  service  in  helping  us  to  under- 
stand this  point.  Our  veiled  God  has  been 
kindly  disposed  towards  us  from  the  beginning. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  trouble  that  is  in 
the  world.  He  takes  His  part  in  it,  as  has 
been  already  said  more  than  once,  and  it 
ought  to  be  repeated  until  there  is  no  chance 
of  our  missing  it.  But  just  because  He  was 
veiled,  men  and  women  could  not  properly  see 
Him.  They  could  not  properly  understand 
Him.  He  was  half  revealed.  He  was  half 
concealed.  The  cloud  that  separated  them 
was  often  too  thick  and  dense  to  be  pene- 
trated. “ Verily,  Thou  art  a God  that  hidest 
Thyself,”  spoke  one,  and  when  he  said  that 
he  spoke  the  common  feeling  of  his  fellows. 
It  became  a matter  of  uncertainty  what  His 
disposition  was.  Or  whether  He  cared  or 
whether  He  did  not  care,  who  could  tell  ? 
The  temptation  was  to  give  it  up  as  beyond 
them,  and  to  lapse  back  into  lower  levels  of 
life,  into  lower  depths  of  wickedness  and  sin. 
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Then  God  lifted  the  curtain.  The  veil  was 
drawn  back.  It  was  rent  in  twain.  And  we 
saw.  We  saw  what  was  going  on  behind. 
We  saw  Jesus.  We  saw  God.  Between  the 
One  and  the  Other  men  did  not  care  to  dis- 
tinguish, for  well  did  they  know  that  what 
was  true  of  the  first  must  necessarily  be  true 
of  the  second,  and  in  place  of  the  uncertainty 
of  former  times  they  arrived  at  positive  and 
sure  conviction.  They  knew  that  their  sorrow 
was  God’s  sorrow,  their  experience  was  God’s 
experience,  their  trial  was  God’s  trial.  They 
knew  that  even  God  could  only  save  the  world 
by  suffering  for  it. 

“ It  became  embodied  in  Jesus.”  It  received 
its  unique  expression  in  Him.  The  Man  of 
Sorrows  knew  what  it  was  to  be  afflicted  with 
such  trials  and  anxieties  as  are  shared  by  the 
most  unfortunate  amongst  us.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  endure  poverty.  He  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  tired  out  by  a hard  day’s  work. 
But  that  does  not  require  to  be  narrated.  It 
has  often  been  narrated  before.  I will  not 
even  dwell  on  the  few  hours  of  physical  suffer- 
ing that  He  endured  upon  the  Cross.  Awful 
as  that  must  have  been,  awful  as  it  is  to  us 
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even  to  read  of,  I am  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  the  worst  He  had  to  pass  through.  If 
you  want  to  find  that  out,  you  must  go  back 
and  read  what  has  gone  before.  You  must 
read  again  the  account  of  the  agony  of  the 
Garden.  Often  has  it  been  painted  in  graphic, 
glowing  colours  by  painters  whose  master- 
pieces hang  in  our  great  galleries.  And  the 
result  has  been  to  make  it  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  at  least  so  says  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
almost  a kind  of  stage-play.  But  it  was  not 
such,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  thought 
to  have  been  so.  It  was  a real  sorrow.  It 
was  the  sorrow  of  One  who  had  tasted  life’s 
worst.  His  high  expectations  of  the  future 
looked  to  have  failed.  His  young  dreams — for 
He  was  but  a young  man  of  thirty-three  when  it 
happened — what  were  they  all  but  vapour  that 
had  vanished  into  the  light  of  common  day? 
He  had  nothing  to  hope  for.  He  had  nothing 
to  live  for.  He  had  had  revealed  to  Him,  in 
the  human  heart,  a depth  of  wickedness 
that  even  He,  who  knew  what  was  in  man, 
could  hardly  have  suspected  to  be  there.  It 
was  black,  black,  black.  And  when  on  that 
bare  rock  of  prayer  He  meekly  said,  “ Thy  will 
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be  done,”  He  furnished  the  great  historical 
proof  that  God  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  for 
us  and  will  not  spare  Himself  cost  or  pains  or 
sacrifice  to  achieve  His  object.  The  impres- 
sion that  is  left  upon  me  is  this : If  He  is 
God,  or  if  He  is  what  God  is  like,  and  gives 
me  a clue  to  the  Divine  character,  if  He  has 
the  religious  value  of  God,  I can  worship  and 
bow  down  before  Him.  Yea,  I can  rise  again 
and  go  on  my  way  in  a braver  and  more 
determined  manner  than  before. 

It  will  be  very  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  I am  far  from  taking  up  the  position 
which  used  to  be  taken  up  by  Christian  people, 
and  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
hymns  we  sing  and  which  talks  of  the  finished 
work  of  Calvary.  The  work  of  Calvary  is  not 
finished,  nor  will  be  until  the  last  lost  soul  is 
won  to  God.  Rather  would  we  say  that  the 
work  which  has  been  going  on  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  God’s  work,  God’s  travail, 
is  going  on  still.  Only  we  have  a double 
assurance  of  its  going  on  because  J esus  Christ 
has  shown  it.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are 
the  object  of  His  Divine  solicitude  and  care. 
This  England  is.  It  may  rise.  It  may  fall. 
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It  may  remember  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  to  do  them,  or  it  may  transgress  those 
commandments  and  forget  them.  But  if  it 
does  forget  them,  if  it  forgets  Him  whose  com- 
mandments they  are,  and  who  has  published 
them  for  our  observance,  He  will  not  forget 
us.  Should  it  be  that  our  modern  luxury  get 
the  better  of  us  and  prove  too  much  for  us — 
alas  ! there  are  signs  in  some  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  centres  that  even  now  men 
have  become  sadly  secularised ; they  are  not 
so  zealous  for  the  deep  things  of  God  as  they 
ought  to  be,  nor  even  as  they  used  to  be ; it  is 
all  a race  for  gain,  and  for  the  pleasure  that 
gain  can  bring — but  should  it  be  that  this 
modern  luxury  which  has  been  brought  within 
our  reach  entice  us  away ; should  it  be  that 
we  become  like  the  people  the  prophet  spake 
of,  who  were  all  as  one  that  is  unclean, 
and  whose  righteousness  was  as  a polluted 
garment ; should  it  be  that  our  iniquities,  like 
the  wind,  sweep  us  away,  even  then  God  will 
not  cast  us  off  nor  cease  to  be  concerned  for 
us.  In  it  all  He  will  be  the  Chief  Mourner. 
To  our  stubborn  pride  He  will  oppose  His  com- 
passionate gentleness.  By  deeds  of  heavenly 
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love  He  will  woo  us  back  to  Himself.  By  soft 
words  spoken  within  the  soul  He  will  bring  us 
to  shame  and  remorse.  There  will  be  tender 
pleading  that  the  heart  which  is  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone  will  find  it  impossible  to  resist. 
That  is  God. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  two  verses  of 
poetry  which  I learned  long  since,  and  which 
have  often  encouraged  and  cheered  me  along 
life’s  rough  pathway.  They  were  written 
by  that  poet-painter,  William  Blake,  whose 
own  life  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  he  had  to 
endure  what  both  painters  and  poets  have 
frequently  endured  before  they  came  to  their 
own.  He  had  to  endure  poverty  and  go  for 
long  without  that  recognition  and  fame  he 
knew  himself  entitled  to,  but  his  faith  was 
sufficient  to  support  him,  and  that  faith  was 
this.  He  said  : — 

“ Think  not  thou  canst  sigh  a sigh 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  by ; 

Think  not  thou  canst  weep  a tear 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  near. 

God  doth  give  His  joy  to  all, 

He  becomes  an  infant  small, 

He  becomes  a man  of  woe, 

He  doth  feel  the  sorrow  too.” 
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Eastek  means  more  to  Christian  people 
than  a bank  holiday  with  cheap  railway 
tickets  to  the  nearest  watering  place.  They 
look  back  over  the  twenty  intervening  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  They  see  a body  of 
men  known  as  the  Twelve.  There  were, 
strictly  speaking,  from  the  numerical  point 
of  view,  only  eleven.  One  had  turned  traitor 
and  proved  unfaithful.  But  by  a legitimate 
licence,  as  a kind  of  figure  of  speech,  they  were 
known  as  the  Twelve,  and  Christian  people 
may  continue  so  to  describe  them.  They  see 
then  that  body  of  men  sad  at  heart  at  the 
unexpected  turn  events  had  taken.  He  who 
they  had  hoped  would  redeem  Israel,  by  cruel 
hands  had  been  put  to  death  and  slain.  And 
as  they  thought  of  what  they  had  lost ; as  they 
thought  of  the  way  in  which  their  high  expec- 
tations had  turned  out  false ; as  they  thought 
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of  the  way  in  which  their  dreams  had  proved 
to  be  untrue ; as  they  thought  of  their  sad  and 
sudden  disillusionment,  they  had  not  heart  for 
anything.  Each  might  have  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  on  every  face  was  written 
black  despair. 

There  were  certain  women  also  who  had 
accompanied  them  and  now  shared  their 
feelings.  These  women  are  reported  to  have 
been  with  Jesus  in  the  glad  Galilean  days 
when  all  rang  merry  and  they  gave  our  Lord 
that  sweet  and  gracious  tendance  that  only  a 
woman  can.  They  had  such  hopes  excited  in 
their  hearts  as  were  excited  in  the  hearts  of 
the  disciples.  They  looked  to  have  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  established 
in  their  midst  by  Him.  But  when  they 
watched  Him  slowly  dying  upon  the  Cross 
their  spirits  sank  within  them.  They  felt 
that  the  promised  light  had  been  turned  to 
darkness.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  to 
live  for.  And  on  the  following  morning  they 
went  out  with  their  costly  spices  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  affectionate  respect.  If  you  had 
searched  the  world  over,  I verily  believe  you 
would  not  anywhere  have  found  men  and 
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women  more  dispirited  and  more  downcast 
than  were  these  then. 

But,  by  and  by,  first  one  and  then  another 
began  to  bear  witness  to  a strange  conviction 
that  was  taking  possession  of  them.  They 
must  have  reasoned  within  themselves  in 
pretty  much  this  way:  “Is  He  dead?  No, 
we  are  sure  He  is  not.  ’Tis  death  is  dead,  not 
He.  He  is  alive.  He  is  more  alive  than  ever 
He  was  in  the  days  when  we  knew  Him.  We 
have  seen  the  Lord.  We  have  felt  Him  to  be 
near.  We  have  heard  soft  words  spoken  to 
our  souls.  Communications  have  passed  from 
Him  to  us.  And  in  the  strength  and  assurance 
of  the  appearances  that  have  been  made, 
we  are  prepared  to  banish  our  despair.”  Nor 
will  it  do  to  think  it  was  all  an  illusion  on  their 
part.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Illusion ! The 
victims  of  an  illusion  do  not,  as  a rule,  settle 
down  to  hard  work  immediately  it  is  over. 
They  are  hare-brained  people  who  can  easily 
be  led  on  from  one  excitement  to  another 
and  are  henceforth  of  little  further  use  in  this 
world.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  record  of 
these  last  events  in  the  Gospels  to  that  part  of 
the  New  Testament  which  we  call  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles,  it  is  to  find  their  strange 
conviction  exhibiting  itself  in  unexpected  ways. 
The  Lord  is  working  in  them.  He  is  working 
in  them  to  some  good  and  useful  purpose. 
They  are  bent  on  doing  good.  They  are  bent 
on  attributing  the  good  they  do  to  this  Jesus 
“ whom  God  hath  raised  up.”  The  people 
take  knowledge  of  them  that  they  have  been 
with  Jesus.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
explain  their  exceptional  boldness.  And  when 
the  magistrates  caution  them  that  they  must 
not  use  that  name  and  disturb  the  people,  the 
reply  comes  quick  and  clear,  “We  cannot  but.” 
It  has  become  a matter  of  irresistible  necessity 
to  them.  One  might,  of  course,  trace  the 
growth  of  Christianity  both  in  the  apostolic 
days  and  in  the  days  after  the  apostles  had 
gone,  when  it  began  to  be  spread  abroad 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  show  that 
it  was  “in  the  power  of  the  resurrection,”  as 
St.  Paul  phrased  it,  that  so  much  was  done. 
But  this  falls  Outside  the  scope  of  the  subject. 
The  real  thing  is  to  grasp  the  extraordinary 
change  of  front  that  came  over  the  disciples  at 
the  first  Easter  time.  It  was  an  attitude  of 
despair  in  which  their  Lord  had  left  them. 
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But  before  long  they  had  altered  their 
attitude  to  the  very  opposite.  They  were 
sounding  a trumpet  of  joy.  And  with  a 
triumphant  affirmation  on  their  lips  they  were 
ready  to  go  forth.  Where  they  had  been  weak 
they  became  strong.  Where  they  had  been 
timid  and  faltering,  they  became  courageous. 
Grief  gave  place  to  gladness.  The  spirit  of 
heaviness  was  exchanged  for  the  garment  of 
praise.  And  their  whole  anxiety  was  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  those  that 
suffered  and  in  the  saving  of  such  as  were  living 
without  what  they  had  found.  There  is  the 
Easter  fact.  There  is  the  Easter  faith. 
Attention  should  be  fixed  on  that. 

But  it  were  not  just  to  the  doubting  Thomas 
of  the  present  generation  if  I did  not  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  critical  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  that  these  critical  difficulties  often 
obscure  the  Easter  faith  from  him  and  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  accept  it  or  to  derive  from 
it  that  life  and  light  and  hope  and  joy  and 
stimulus  which  it  is  calculated  to  bring  to 
him.  One  must  admit  that  the  average  man 
means  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
physical  resurrection.  It  is  taken  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  stories  of  the  empty  tomb  and 
he  wants  to  know  where  exactly  his  minister 
stands  in  the  matter.  He  will  overlook  the 
whole  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  living 
spirit  of  Christ  fully  assured  us  in  the  heart. 
Nor  will  he  believe  it.  Nor  will  he  exercise 
himself  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it.  Nor 
will  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  it.  He  will 
reduce  the  whole  thing  to  a debating  point 
and  proceed  to  discuss  it  and  argue  about  it. 
He  will  ask,  Was  the  grave  empty  or  was  it  not? 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  problem 
of  the  empty  grave  should  be  left  to  the  expert 
theologians  who  are  competent  to  deal  with  it. 
Able  men  stand  up  for  it.  Equally  able  men 
are  ranged  against  it.  Let  them  fight  it  out 
between  them.  The  only  thing  I will  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  strained  conscience  is  in  answer 
to  those  who  would  have  it  that  Christianity 
rests  upon  the  empty  tomb.  It  rests  on  no 
such  thing.  It  will  be  a sad  day  for 
Christianity  when  it  is  made  to  rest  upon  a 
foundation  so  insecure.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  it  rests  on,  that  is  easy  to  tell,  for  it  is  the 
burden  of  my  present  theme.  It  rests  on  the 
risen  Christ.  There  is  the  fact  of  faith.  And 
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it  will  remain  unshaken  when  the  final  verdict 
has  been  returned  on  all  critical  difficulties 
because  it  has  been  verified  in  the  lives  of 
those  that  have  lived  in  the  days  gone  by  and 
is  repeated  in  our  lives  to-day. 

Were  anyone  to  ask  me  for  a theory  of  what 
took  place,  I should  like  to  supply  a line  of 
thought  which  has  often  helped  me  when  I 
have  been  perplexed  in  faith,  only  asking  him 
to  remember  that  it  is  no  more  than  a theory 
and  for  him  to  use  merely  in  the  way  of  helpful 
suggestion.  With  a growing  number  of  sane 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  the  conviction 
is  gaining  ground  that  our  beloved,  when  they 
die,  are  not  lost.  They  are  not  even  “ lost 
awhile.”  They  have  not  gone  away.  They 
still  are  near  us  and  are  interested  in  us  and 
able  to  hold  communications  with  us.  Unless 
the  alleged  appearances  of  departed  friends 
and  relatives  are  so  many  idle  tales ; unless 
the  results  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
where  messages  from  these  departed  friends 
and  relatives  are  tabulated  with  every  appear- 
ance of  truthfulness  ; unless  all  that  is  taken 
for  a tissue  of  lies  it  is  not  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  ; there  are  more  things  in 
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heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  Communication  with  other  worlds 
is  not  such  an  unheard-of  thing.  For  example, 
I remember  some  years  ago  to  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  what  a lady  told  me  who 
had  recently  been  left  a widow.  Her  husband 
was  a deacon  in  a well-known  church.  It 
appeared  that  his  death  came  with  painful 
suddenness  and  surprise.  The  morning  when 
it  happened  was  a Sunday  morning.  He  had 
gone  out  apparently  in  his  usual  state  of  health 
to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  service  of  a 
mission  in  connection  with  his  church.  But 
before  the  morning  wore  to  evening  he  was 
carried  back  to  his  home  on  a stretcher,  dead. 
As  best  I could,  I tried  to  express  the  sympathy 
I felt  for  her  in  her  unfortunate  situation. 
But  the  answer  that  I got  both  astonished 
and  impressed  me.  “ I have  not  felt  alone,”  she 
said  ; “ I am  least  alone  when  most  alone.  I 
never  seem  to  have  missed  him.  He  has  been  all 
about  me  ever  since.”  With  her  evidently  it 
was  as  if  his  being  was  working  in  her  own,  and 
she  had,  as  I thought,  been  very  bravely  carry- 
ing on  his  mission  work,  because  she  felt  that 
by  such  service  she^would  be  best  pleasing  him. 
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But  if  you  think  that  an  exaggerated  im- 
portancet  o attach  to  an  individual  experience 
and  one  which  hostile  critics  would  not 
hesitate  to  pick  fault  with,  let  me  proceed  to 
give  you  an  instance  which  is  more  than 
ordinary.  Tennyson’s  “ In  Memoriam  ” was 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  poem  the  last 
century  produced.  It  will,  in  my  opinion, 
last  as  long  as  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  In  it  we  are  told  how  Lord  Tennyson 
mourned  and  wept  for  the  death  of  his  dearest 
and  most  intimate  friend,  Arthur  Hallam. 
We  are  told,  in  like  manner,  how  he  worked 
his  way  out  of  darkness  and  despair  into 
the  bright  light  of  a clearer  day.  But  my 
object  in  making  reference  to  it  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  verses  where  he 
expresses  himself  with  an  unusual  beauty  and 
tenderness.  He  writes : — 

“ Strange  friend,  past,  present  and  to  be : 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood  ; 

Behold,  I dream  a dream  of  good. 

And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

“ Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air ; 

I hear  thee  where  the  waters  run ; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun. 

And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair.” 
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Who  do  you  think  these  lines  refer  to  ? Some 
have  thought  that  their  reference  is  to  God. 
You  may  have  seen  them  quoted  as  if  God  the 
Father  was  the  being  the  poet  had  in  mind. 
Others  have  thought  that  their  reference  was 
to  Christ.  You  may  have  seen  them  quoted 
as  if  they  formed  an  ode  addressed  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  no,  it  is  not  either. 
Their  reference  is  to  Arthur  Hallam.  The 
poet  felt  that  his  much-lamented  friend  was  all 
about  him.  He  was  not  far  off,  but  near.  He 
was  nearer  than  ever  he  seemed  when  he  had 
known  him  in  the  flesh.  The  very  world  in 
which  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  to  play  his 
little  part  echoed  the  voice  of  the  departed 
spirit.  There  was  not  a morning  sunrise  which 
did  not  bring  him  back  to  mind.  There  was 
not  a golden  sunset  but  revealed  him  at 
his  side.  Were  it  even  only  the  wind,  it 
whispered  his  words.  “ Seen  in  all  things,  felt 
at  all  moments,  he  makes  all  things  and  all 
moments  dear  and  holy  by  his  presence.”  ^ 
Now  these  are  but  halting  illustrations  to 
help  us  on  our  way.  But  when  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  our  time  has  set  it  down 


1 “Study  of  Tennyson,”  Tainsh,  p.  179. 
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in  truth  and  soberness,  that  he  had  this 
experience  in  connection  with  one  he  had 
greatly  loved,  when  it  is  an  experience  that  is 
commonly  vouched  for,  and  repeatedly  vouched 
for,  in  the  case  of  people  we  ourselves  have 
known,  is  it  difficult  to  believe  the  appearances 
made  by  Christ  to  His  disciples  ? Remember 
that  the  personality  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  most  remarkable  personality  which  has 
crossed  the  stage  of  this  world.  It  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  altered  at  a stroke  the  whole 
course  of  human  affairs.  It  has  given  us  a 
new  point  of  view  by  which  to  look  out  upon 
this  life  and  the  next.  He  is  as  the  sun  to  a 
star,  and  a tiny  twinkling  star,  compared  with 
the  greatest  among  us.  If,  then,  our  feeble 
personalities  have  produced  that  permanent 
impression  on  the  people  we  have  lived  with, 
is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  His  wonderful 
personality  should  have  given  rise  to  what  is 
written  in  the  Gospel  ? Is  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  Creed,  very  Man  of  very  Man 
and  very  God  of  very  God,  the  unique  and 
central  Figure  of  our  Faith — is  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  He  was  felt  by  His  followers  to  live  ? 
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Is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  He  broke  the  bands 
of  death  and  continued  to  exist  and  take  an 
interest  in  His  friends  and  co-operated  with 
them  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  that  had 
been  committed  to  their  hands  ? I leave  you  to 
make  up  your  own  minds.  But  I am  firmly 
persuaded  in  mine  that  this  fact  of  faith  we 
celebrate  at  Easter  time  is  amongst  the 
things  most  surely  to  be  believed.  We  live  in 
a very  different  world  from  that  the  disciples 
knew.  Yet  in  all  essential  respects  it  is  the 
same  world.  The  changes  are  largely  super- 
ficial. They  are  upon  the  surface.  Only 
scratch  the  surface,  it  is  the  same  world  beneath 
them.  It  is  the  same  experiences  that  we  have 
to  pass  through.  It  is  the  same  trials  that  we 
have  to  endure.  And  if  we  want  to  give  a good 
account  of  ourselves  in  this  world,  we  must  take 
advantage  of  that  risen  Christ  who  continues, 
where  He  is  permitted,  to  rule  and  direct  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

The  Easter  faith  may  be  to  us  what  I have 
shown  it  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
depressed  men  in  the  upper  room  and  the 
weeping  women.  It  may  be  to  us  an  un- 
faltering conviction  that  the  Lord  whose  name 
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has  come  down  to  us  is  not  dead,  that  He 
is  alive,  that  He  is  more  alive  than  ever  He 
was  in  the  days  of  Palestine.  It  may  be  that 
to  us.  It  ought  to  be  that  to  us.  It  will  be  that 
to  us,  if  we  open  our  souls  to  receive  Him. 
If  we  do  not  spend  the  best  part  of  our  leisure 
time  in  the  discussion  of  critical  difficulties;  if 
we  do  not  turn  our  churches  into  debating 
societies,  but  keep  them  as  places  of  worship 
where  we  can  watch  and  wait  and  pray;  if  we  will 
oftener  bend  the  knee  in  our  own  bedroom,  we 
shall  know  and  be  persuaded  that  Christ  the 
Lord  is  risen  indeed. 
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Let  us  consider  the  popularity  of  this 
phrase,  “in  the  name  of  Jesus,”  for  we  may 
rightly  judge  it  to  be  popular  both  by  its 
constant  usage  in  the  New  Testament  and 
by  the  frequent  references  to  it  even  to  this 
day. 

Some  have  argued  that  it  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  magic  formula  which  the  con- 
jurer repeats  in  a mysterious  voice  when  he  is 
about  to  perform  some  trick  in  our  presence,  a 
sort  of  hocus-pocus,  a form  of  words  by  means 
of  which  he  cheats  or  seeks  to  cheat  and 
impose  upon  and  hoax  the  people  that  put 
themselves  into  his  hands.  But  a moment’s 
consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a very 
superficial  way  of  taking  it.  Did  not  those  evil 
exorcists  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  sons  of  Sceva,  those  strolling 
Jews  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  life  of 
Jesus  or  the  death  of  Jesus  or  the  character  of 
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Jesus,  find  that  out  to  their  cost?  Seeing 
the  success  that  attended  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul,  they  had  dared  to  imitate  him.  They 
charged  the  evil  spirits  in  the  folk  they  met  and 
called  upon  them  to  come  out  “ in  the  name  of 
Jesus”  ; buttheysoon  wished  that  they  had  not, 
for,  by  their  impiety,  we  read  they  were  put  to 
speedy  discomfiture.  No,  when  the  Apostles 
attempted  this,  when  St.  Peter  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  when 
St.  Paul  cast  the  spirit  of  divination  out  of  the 
slave-girl  at  Philippi  they  were  not  falling 
back  on  the  resources  of  magic.  They  would 
have  resented  any  suggestion  of  the  kind  and 
rightly  resented  it.  “ In  what  name,”  St. 
Peter  was  subsequently  asked  by  the  rulers 
and  elders  and  scribes  that  were  gathered 
together  at  the  inquest  upon  the  cure — “ in 
what  name  have  ye  done  this  ? ” “ By  what 

power,”  “ by  what  means  is  this  man  made 
whole  ” ? The  name  was  the  power.  The 
name  was  the  means.  And  if  you  had 
requested  him  for  a fuller  and  more  detailed 
explanation  of  what  took  place,  he  might  have 
told  you  that  he  was  become  so  completely 
identified  with  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  life  and  so 
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much  in  touch  and  harmony  with  the  forces 
that  were  resident  in  Christ  that  he  was  able 
to  make  use  of  them  and  communicate  them  to 
those  that  were  in  need.  In  the  pools  by  the 
sea  shore  that  unlovely  creature  which  is 
colloquially  called  the  jelly  fish  puts  forth  the 
feelers  and  the  tentacles  by  means  of  which  it 
finds  and  takes  to  itself  the  food  it  feeds  on. 
Even  so  a man  must  by  every  faculty  of  the 
soul  reach  out  after  the  life  that  was  in  Christ. 
By  faith  and  prayer  and  earnest  supplication  he 
must  bring  it  to  himself  and  give  it  to  himself 
to  grow  upon.  Then,  when  he  works,  he  will 
work  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  people  will  marvel 
at  his  industry.  When  he  preaches  he  will 
preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  he  will  have 
souls  for  his  hire.  This  is  the  most  intelligible 
sense  to  put  into  the  expression.  We  have 
sought  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus,  and 
grasped  it  and  are  endeavouring  to  live  in 
accordance  with  it.  His  life  is  become  our 
life.  And  as  His  Divine  wishes  assert  them- 
selves within  us  we  are  able  to  give  heed  to 
them  and  follow  them  out. 

But  Christ’s  is  not  the  only  name  in  the  field. 
There  are  several  competing  names.  We 
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must,  if  we  can,  settle  their  rival  claims  before 
we  agree  to  call  His  the  name  above  every 
name.  For  example,  the  followers  of  Buddha 
are  more  in  number  than  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  At  the  name  of  Buddha  a quarter  of  the 
entire  human  race  still  bows.  But  is  Buddha 
ever  likely  to  take  the  place  of  Christ  ? One  of 
the  best-known  legends  about  him  is  this.  A 
young  mother  came  to  him  with  her  dead  babe 
in  her  arms,  and  on  being  asked  whether  he 
could  cure  her  grief,  he  answered,  “ Yes,  but  you 
must  get  me  a handful  of  mustard  seed.  You 
must  not  only  get  me  a handful  of  mustard 
seed,  but  you  must  get  it  from  a house  where 
no  one  has  ever  died.  No  father,  no  mother, 
no  son,  no  daughter,  no  slave.”  The  grief- 
stricken  woman  went  out  on  her  hopeless 
quest.  But  everywhere  she  went  it  was  to  hear 
the  same  story : “ We  have  lost  our  parents  or 
we  have  lost  our  firstborn,  or  we  have  lost 
our  darling  babe.”  At  length  she  gave  it  up 
and  laid  her  bundle  down  and  came  to  tell  him 
her  experience.  And  the  only  thing  he  had  to 
say  was,  “ You  thought  you  alone  had  suffered 
loss,  but  now  you  see  others  share  it  in  like 
manner.  Sorrow  is  common  to  the  race.” 
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That  was  all  the  comfort  he  had  to  give  her. 
Sorrow  was  universal  and  so  was  death.  Is  it 
not  a poor  substitute  for  what  Jesus  Christ  could 
have  told  her  and  has  told  us  ? Listen  to  the 
nobler  creed ; “ In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation.  But  be  of  good  cheer.  I have 
overcome  the  world.”  Or  listen  to  its  deeper 
tones  : “ In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions.  If  it  were  not  so  I would  have  told 
you.  I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.”  Put 
it  on  the  ground  of  religious  intuition.  Do  not 
the  religious  intuitions  of  Jesus,  which  assured 
Him  and  us  a permanent  abiding-place  in  His 
Father’s  keeping  and  gave  Him  that  blessed- 
ness and  peace  which  more  than  compensates 
for  our  earthly  distresses,  put  Him  on  an 
incomparably  higher  level  than  Buddha  who 
had  nothing  more  to  say  to  this  desolate 
woman  than  that  everybody  had  to  die  ? 
Similarly  with  the  founders  of  the  other  great 
foreign  faiths.  At  the  name  of  Confucius  the 
reverent  Chinaman  bends  his  knee.  But  when 
all  is  said  that  can  be  said  for  the  veneration 
that  he  exhibits  towards  his  parents,  both  when 
they  are  alive  and  after  they  are  dead  and 
buried,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  progress  he 
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has  made  under  his  religion.  Instead  of  send- 
ing him  out  on  a missionary  expedition  to  make 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  one  great  family  of 
man,  the  average  Chinaman  is  more  hampered 
by  reason  of  his  faith  from  mingling  with  the 
rest  of  the  race  than  he  is  by  the  great  wall 
that  surrounds  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  shuts 
him  in.  It  shuts  him  off.  It  may  be  one  of 
the  world’s  religions,  but  it  will  never  become 
the  religion  of  the  world.  Again,  at  the  name 
of  Mohammed  every  Moslem  bends  his  knee. 
But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  for  the 
instinct  of  prayer  that  leads  him  five  times  a day 
to  bow  his  head  towards  Mecca,  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  progress  he  has  made  under  his 
religion.  The  very  man  who  spreads  out  his 
carpet  on  the  ground  and  mumbles  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  God  above  him  will,  as 
soon  as  his  devotions  are  done,  return  to  the 
counter  and  drive  a harder  bargain  and  even 
cheat  you  if  he  can.  It  has  failed  to  moralize 
him  and  make  a new  man  of  him. 

Some  will,  then,  ask,  “ Are  there  not  good 
points  in  these  foreign  faiths  ? ” and  if  that  ques- 
tion be  addressed  to  us,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  reply.  Certainly  there  are  good  points,  many 
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of  them ; and  those  were  great  prophets  of  God 
who  revealed  them  to  their  fellow  men.  Who 
thinks  to  disparage  the  light  of  the  moon  or  the 
stars  in  order  to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  sun  ? 
We  see  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  one  thing, 
and  that  the  light  of  the  moon,  even  if  it  be  a 
lesser  light,  even  if  it  be  only  a reflected  light 
— a borrowed  radiance  it  has  derived  from  the 
sun  itself — is  still  a light  we  can  be  thankful 
for.  It  helps  to  make  the  darkness  bearable. 
In  the  same  way  we  can  praise  the  prophets 
who  have  given  even  broken  lights  to  the 
benighted  peoples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth 
without  feeling  that  we  have  said  anything 
derogatory  to  the  true  light  that  was  centra- 
lized in  Christ.  Each  may  do  an  imperfect 
work.  Each  has  done  an  imperfect  work. 
Let  us  both  hope  and  earnestly  pray  that 
each  will  continue  to  do  this  imperfect  work 
until  Christ  comes  to  supplant  it. 

The  religion  of  our  Lord,  however,  is  not 
simply  “ one  among  many.”  Time  will  tell 
and  events  prove  and  experience  justify  our 
believing  it  to  be  “ the  one  and  only.”  Great 
barriers  still  separate  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Often  a single  country  is  broken  up  into  ever 
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so  many  divisions  by  the  system  of  caste. 
There  are  differences  of  colour.  There  are 
differences  of  temperament.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  moral  elevation.  Who  does  not  know 
this  to  be  the  daily,  vexing  problem  of  the 
devoted  missionary  ? It  is  not  only  his  problem ; 
it  is  his  despair.  In  the  night  time  we  can 
imagine  him  to  address  the  silent  heavens  and 
say,  “ 0 God,  it  is  too  much  for  us.  Why  hast 
Thou  placed  these  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  becoming  brothers  ? ” And  if  they 
are  tantalized  by  these  barriers  that  prevent 
our  rapidly  developing  into  one  large  human 
family,  we  are  equally  well  aware  that  they 
are  made  the  subject  of  jest  and  scorn  by  the 
light-hearted  people  of  the  world.  How  often 
the  sea-captain  who  touches  at  the  foreign  port 
for  a few  hours  and  has  a hurried  conversation 
with  the  first  person  that  he  meets  on  shore, 
or  the  talkative  tourist,  or  the  passenger  of  the 
P,  & O.  steamer,  or  the  pompous  official  of 
the  British  Government — how  often  do  they 
express  themselves  as  convinced  that  the  task 
is  hopeless ! We  shall  never  be  able  to  obliter- 
ate the  distinction.  What  it  always  has  been 
that  it  will  ever  remain.  How  often  in  their 
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careless,  light-hearted  way  do  they  quote  their 
Kipling : — 

“ East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 

And  never  the  twain  will  meet ! ” 

But  if  there  is  any  power  under  heaven  to 
bridge  this  gulf;  if  it  be,  indeed,  possible  to 
bring  to  pass  the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  which 
promised  there  would  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female, 
because  we  should  be  all  one — if  that  can  be 
done,  all  history  and  experience  go  to  prove  it 
can  only  be  done  in  the  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  began  in  the  East,  did  it  not  ? 
Christianity  began  in  the  East.  This  country 
was  not  its  birthplace.  It  was  an  Oriental 
religion.^  Then  it  spread  to  the  West.  It  has 

^ See  “ The  Oriental  Christ,”  byP.  C.  Mozoomdar.  The  Baboo’s 
experience  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  recent  devotional 
literature.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  it  fails  to  find  honourable 
mention  in  Prof.  James’  “Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.” 
He  says,  “ I was  meditating  on  the  state  of  my  soul,  on  the  cure  of 
all  spiritual  wretchedness,  the  brightness  of  peace  unknown  to  me, 
which  was  the  lot  of  God’s  children.  I prayed  and  besought 
heaven.  I cried,  and  shed  hot  tears.  It  might  be  said  I was 
almost  in  a state  of  trance.  Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  me,  let  me  own 
it  was  revealed  to  me,  that  close  to  me  there  was  a holier,  more 
blessed,  most  loving  personality  upon  which  I might  repose  my 
troubled  head.  Jesus  lay  discovered  in  my  heart  as  a strange, 
human,  kindred  love,  as  a repose,  a sympathetic  consolation,  an 
unpurchased  treasure  to  which  I was  freely  invited.  The  response 
of  my  nature  was  unhesitating  and  immediate.  Jesus,  from  that 
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raised  England  from  savagery  to  civilization. 
It  has  made  us  units  in  the  foremost  empire  ot 
the  globe.  And  it  must  go  back  to  the  East 
and  finish  the  work,  begun  but  not  complete. 

Just  look  at  the  double  sense  in  which  we 
are  Christ’s  debtors.  He  has  given  us  a new 
sense  of  God.  What  He  constantly  taught 
was  that  nothing  existed  to  prevent  us  boldly 
approaching  the  Being  who  made  us.  No 
system  of  priestcraft  could  interfere  with  it,  no 
church,  no  extravagant  pretensions  made  by 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  by  the  orthodox  Pharisees 
of  other  denominations.  It  was  not  even  neces- 
sary to  have  such  a system  of  sacrifice  as  the 
Hebrew  fathers  had  wearied  themselves  with 
and  wearied  God  over  and  above.  The  one 
thing  needful  was  that  they  should  have  an  ear 
to  what  was  whispered  within  the  soul,  an  eye 
other  than  the  eye  of  sense,  a spirit  that  could 
register  the  heavenly  messages  even  as  the 
Marconigraph  records  the  messages  sent  from 
the  ship  at  sea.  When  they  were  in  that  condi- 
tion of  spiritual  receptivity,  they  would  both  see 

day,  to  me  became  a reality  whereon  I might  lean.  It  was  an 
impulse  then,  a flood  of  light,  love  and  consolation.  It  is  no  longer 
an  impulse  now.  It  is  a faith  and  principle.  It  is  an  experience 
verified  by  a thousand  trials  ” (p.  ii). 
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and  hear  for  themselves  and  know  God  to  be 
their  God.  Buddha  held  out  no  such  beautiful 
offer.  As  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  has  said,  his  is  a 
religion  without  a God,  and  it  can  only  by 
courtesy  be  called  a religion  at  all.  Nor  does 
the  average  Chinaman  have  or  profess  to  have 
any  Divine  intercourse.  Even  Mohammed,  who 
came  after  Christ  and  was  no  doubt  largely 
indebted  to  our  scriptures  for  much  of  his  teach- 
ing, believed  God  to  be  like  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  sat  on  a lofty  golden  throne  far 
removed  from  us.  It  was  left  to  Jesus  Christ  to 
make  it  clearly  known  that  He  is  not  a distant 
Being.  You  can  come  into  the  most  intimate 
touch  and  contact  with  Him.  He  is  your 
Father.  You  are  His  child.  You  can  talk  to 
Him.  You  can  confidentially  talk  to  Him  as  a 
parent  to  his  child,  or  as  a husband  to  his  wife, 
or  as  a lover  to  his  fianUe.  You  can  talk  to 
Him  and  He  can  talk  to  you.  This  is  what 
convinces  me  that  Christ’s  religion  is  “ the  one 
and  only.’’  He  has  given  us  a new  sense  of 
God. 

But  if  He  has  given  us  a new  sense  of  God, 
He  has  given  us  a new  idea  of  man,  a new 
conception  of  the  mysterious  possibilities  latent 
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in  every  human  being.  What  is  the  use  of 
pretending  that  the  brotherhood  of  mankind 
is  a doctrine  easy  of  belief?  Who  can  love  at 
first  sight  the  coloured  native  ? Do  we  not 
instinctively  shrink  from  his  touch  ? Is  there 
not  a shiver  of  revulsion  runs  through  us  when 
we  perceive  his  thick  lip  and  his  oval  eye  and 
his  dark  skin  ? That  man  my  brother ! He 
will  require  to  have  his  skin  bleached  before 
I can  acknowledge  him ! Apart  from  Christ, 
we  should  not  have  the  heart  to  tackle  this 
problem.  But  He  has  shown  us  that  these 
characteristics  which  our  inferior  nature  often 
finds  fault  with  are  only  on  the  surface.  They 
do  not  represent  the  real  man.  Even  the 
coloured  native  has  got  a heart  which  can  be 
touched  to  tears,  and  a mind  which  is  capable 
of  development,  and  a will  and  a conscience. 
He  has  got  a soul.  And  if  we  have  but  the 
courage  of  our  Christian  convictions  to  work 
hard  at  his  reformation,  we  shall  rejoice  at  the 
change  that  comes  over  him.  We  shall  find 
him  grow  into  as  fine  a fellow  as  walks  these 
shores.  We  shall  find  him  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  administration  of  his  country’s 
affairs.  We  shall  find  him  taking  an  honourable 
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place  at  the  ancient  universities.  We  shall 
find  him  at  our  world’s  missionary  conference 
speaking  with  the  eloquence  of  a prophet  and 
the  authority  of  an  apostle.  And  when  we 
find  all  that  we  shall  be  led  to  say,  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  should  be  more 
reluctant  to  give  up  than  our  firm  belief  in  the 
universal  character  of  Christ’s  religion.  He  is 
not  the  son  of  Zion,  nor  the  son  of  Greece,  nor 
the  son  of  England,  nor  the  son  of  Germany. 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  No  body  of  people  can 
monopolize  Him.  It  is  true  that  some  have 
tried  to.  A little  girl  came  home  from  Sunday 
school  vexed  with  what  the  teacher  had  said. 
Her  mother  asked  her  what  it  was.  “Why, 
she  said  that  Jesus  was  a Jew.  ’’  “ Well,  what 

of  that  ? ” “ Why,  was  not  that  enough  ? She 

said  that  Jesus  was  a Jew,  and  I always 
thought  He  was  a Presbyterian  ! ” But  Jesus 
is  larger  than  any  of  our  denominations.  His 
rule  spreads  far  beyond  the  particular  church 
that  we  are  connected  with.  He  recognizes 
no  racial  distinctions.  He  does  not  say  that 
some  have  blue  blood  and  that  the  blood  which 
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runs  in  the  veins  of  others  is  of  a colour  less 
aristocratic.  He  favours  no  nation.  In  the 
large  grasp  of  His  universal  love  He  embraces 
all.  “Ye  are  Mine,”  He  says;  “ye  are  one. 
Ye  are  brothers.  Love  one  another,  even  as  I 
have  loved  you.” 

Is  not  that  a Master  worth  following  ? Is 
not  that  a salvation  worth  seeking  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  when  he  saw  the  way  it 
was  carrying  everything  before  it  and  adapting 
itself  to  different  surroundings,  at  the  point  of 
death  was  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  “ Thou 
hast  conquered,  0 Galilean  ! ” If  it  was  evident 
then,  how  much  more  now ! 

VicisTi  Galil^ee 
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